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PREFACE. 


—— fe 


_In the following grammars I have endeavoured to follow 
the plan laid down by the late Professor Palmer in the first 
volume of the series, which is a model of concision and 
lucidity. The great difficulty I had to contend with is 
the fact that these languages have been dead for many cen- 

- turies, and the texts—except for Assyro-Babylonian—are still 
very limited. The task would have been impossible without 

— the efforts and labours of the first pioneers in the field, Sir 
H. C. Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, Norris, Di. J. Oppert, Professor 
Sayce, Professor Schrader, &c., to all of whom I am largely 
indebted. 

For the transcription I have adopted the principle that 

* the inscriptions themselves must be our sole guide, and that, 

_ rejecting all theories, all words ought to be transcribed as 

_ they“are actually written, whatever might have been the pro- 
nunciation, as this cannot be stated with certainty. I give 

_ these languages as they are found on the inscriptions. Theori- 

cians may afterwards, if they like, discuss the question of 

_ what might have been the pronunciation of the people. All ' 
the forms—except stem-words, and, for Babylonian, the infini- 

_ tives of kal—given as examples in the following pages, are 

actually found in the inscriptions. 

It must not be forgotten that the object in view in these 
grammars—as with all those of dead languages—is to facili- 

- tate to the student the reading of the texts, and not to teach 
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him how to speak. Particular attention has, however, been 
given to the Syntax, so often neglected in works of this kind. 

The Sumero-Akkadian grammar is practically the first 
written for this language, as_the attempt of F, Lenormant 
was made at a time when a correct analysis of it was im- 
possible. 

In the Assyro-Babylonian grammar I have aves an 
entirely new point of view, which has the advantage of making 
clear what could not be rationally explained before. 


The Vannic grammar is based on the works of Professor 


A. H. Sayce, though I believe I have improved certain parts.! 

For the Medic I have followed my first master, Dr, Oppert, 
and I am also much indebted to Professor Sayce. 

In the Old Persian studies all is due to Sir H. Rawlinson, 
Dr. Oppert, and Dr. Spiegel, and I follow them on the main 
points. 

I must also acknowledge the help I have received from 
my friend Mr. Pinches, of the British Museum, who pointed 
out to me many things which might have escaped my atten- 
tion, and who placed at my disposal his vast acquaintance 
with the texts. 

If the student wish for a syllabary, I cannot but recommend 
that of Professor Sayce, still the best; but Mr. Pinches is 
preparing a very complete one, in which wiil be given the 
characters of various epochs and of all the different languages, 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. Triibner & Co. 


G. BERTIN, 
Lonpon, Sept. 1887. 


1 Professor Sayce having kindly communicated to me advance proofs of _ 


his supplementary paper on the inscriptions of Van, I have been able to 
incorporate the new discoveries and post my grammar up to date (January 
1888). 


| 
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SUMERO-AKKADIAN GRAMMAR. 


—+>4¢4— 


PHONETIC. 


AkKADIAN is written almost exclusively by means of ideo- 
grams, with or without phonetic complements ; before and after 
certain words use is also made of determinative affixes, The 
phonetic pronunciation of the words, though still uncertain for 
some, is pretty well ascertained from the glosses given in the 
syllabaries and word-lists, and from comparison and analogy. 
The alphabet is composed of four vowels and eighteen con- 
’ sonants. 
The vowels are: a, ¢, 7, and u. 
The consonants may be grouped thus— 


Two aspirates: ’, g (h). 
Three gutturals: g, h, kh. 
Three labials: 6, p, m (w). 
Three liquids: n, J, r. 
Four sibilants : s, § 2, s. 
Three dentals: d, ¢, ¢. 


Kither from the very nature of the sounds of the language, or 
because the characters representing these sounds were borrowed 
from a foreign language, the letters of each group are easily 
confounded : g, k and h, d, ¢ and ¢, &c. There never was any 
difference made between 6 and p, these two letters being indiffer- 
ently used for one another ; m was never distinguished from w, 
and both letters always were written with the same characters. 


At the end of a closed syllable the consonants are obscured 
A 
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and take an indistinct sound, which can be transcribed by either 
letter of each group. The syllables ad, at, and at give a final 
dental having an intermediary and uncertain sound between the 
three normal dentals ; in the same way ag, ak, and ak give an 
intermediary guttural, &c, The final consonant of a word is 
ascertained only when followed by a vowel. 

It must be noticed that ¥ is, however, generally distinguished 
from the other sibilants. 

Vocalic harmony is observed in a certain measure, but is often 
difficult to detect on account of the ideographic system of writing ; 
the vowels of the suffixes or prefixes are generally assimilated 
to those of the noun or verb to which they are joined. 

Sumerian differs from Akkadian only in its phonetic peculi- 
arities. The letter-changes between the two dialects appear at 
first sight to be numerous and irregular, but are easily explained 
by supposing that, when the Akkadians borrowed their system 
of writing from the Semites, they were obliged to represent the 
sounds of their own language approximately by the characters 
giving the normal sounds of the Semitic tongues, and that 
the Semitic consonants represent really each several letters in 
Akkadian. In his transcription the scholar is obliged to follow 
the apparent value of the letters as given by the phonetic read- 
ings of the inscriptions, but in the following table of letter- 
changes each Akkadian letter is followed by the supposed real 
or primitive pronunciation. 


’ the spiritus lenis! remains unchanged or disappears en- 
tirely, as also sometimes in Akkadian. 
g (h) hard aspirate remains unchanged, or is hardened into 
g or k. 
g normal remains unchanged or is replaced by hard &. 
slightly aspirated is replaced by ¥. 
nasal (7), like ng in “sing,” is replaced by m (w). 
dental (7) or English j is replaced by d. 
labial (2) or French j is replaced by 0. 


1 The spiritus lenis and forte appear to have been confounded or 
expressed by the same character, 


EO eee 


EE se 


——. ss ee? ee 


—a Se 
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k normal remains unchanged or is replaced by hard g. 

aspirated is replaced by % 

k normal remains unchanged or is replaced by hard g or hk, 

clapping is replaced by d or ¢, 

b and p, these two letters, which appear to be confounded in 
Akkadian, are more clearly distinguished in Sumerian, 
but the 6 predominates. 

m (w) remains unchanged, 

nm normal remains unchanged, 

palatal is replaced by J. 

aspirated is replaced by ¥%. 

soft is replaced by m. 
4 remains unchanged or is replaced by # or s. 
# normal remains unchanged, 

strong is replaced by r or J, 

z remains unchanged or is replaced by s. 

g remains unchanged, 

i remains unchanged or is replaced by r. 

r remains unchanged or is replaced by n. 

d normal remains unchanged or is replaced by ft. 

aspirated (soft ti) is replaced by ¢ or z. 
¢ remains unchanged. 
strong is replaced by x. 


In the following pages the Akkadian forms will be always 
given; in a few cases, when the Sumerian forms are given, they 
will be preceded by S. 


Vocanio AND CONSONANTIC Harmony. 


As will be seen in the course of this grammar, vocalic 
harmony played probably a great part in Akkadian pronun- 
ciation, but it is very difficult for us to detect the changes, as 
the words are mostly written ideographically. The consonants 
exercised also an influence on one another ; this is shown by the 
poetic texts, in which alliteration was largely resorted to; but 
as for the vocalic harmony, it is impossible to draw any rule on 
account of the ideographic system of writing, 
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NOUNS. 


Nouns have not any particular forms or suffixes, the meaning 
and the context only show if a word is to be regarded as a 
noun: ad, “father ;” am, “mother.” 

All nouns are susceptible of taking the lengthening a-ga, 
S. a-ka, often reduced to ag and ak, and also weakened into 
ag. 
R. As the Sumero-Akkadian is written mostly by means of 
ideograms, the lengthening is often added with the phonetic 
complement, so that the final consonant appears to be doubled : 


kalam, “land ;” state of prolongation, kalam-ma-ga. 


R. The vowel of union is affected by that of the word and 
harmonises with it: 


ud, “sun ;” state of prolongation, ud-dug. 


The most common way to lengthen the nouns is to add 
simply a vowel; it may be the same suffix as ag with the loss 
of the g- 


ad, “father ;” lengthening, ad-da. 


The state of prolongation and the lengthening express em- 
phasis, and answer in a certain measure to our article. 

For the same reason, when the noun is used in the vocative, 
it is to be read with the lengthening, though it is not always 
written : am for ama, “O mother!” 

The genitive is generally expressed by simple apposition : 
é-ad-da, ‘“‘ the house of the father,” 

The dative is also often expressed by the position of the 


word in the sentence (see Synrax), but more often by a_ 


postposition. 
In the accusative the nouns appear with or without the 


lengthening; in some cases the accusative is indicated by a 
postposition. 


ee EEE EE EEE EE EE eee 


SS 


NOUNS. Sy 


PosTPOsITIONS. 


Postpositions are added to the nouns to express the relations 
expressed in other languages by cases or by prepositions, The 
meanings of these postpositions are very difficult to render, as 
they depend in a great measure on the conception of the people, 
and cannot be always translated by the same prepositions of 
our idiom. 

f. The postpositions are always added to the noun with the 
lengthening. 

&. The vowel of the postposition is often affected by that of 
the noun, or dropped altogether. 

The postpositions are nine in number— 


-na, “in, at, to, as,” primitively en-na. 

-da, “at, in, on, with,” generally without movement. 

-ta, “in, from, by, for,” generally with movement. 

-a, “in, at,” sometimes simply marks the accusative. 

-ra, “to, towards, far from.” 

-Su (written ku, the pronunciation %u is the Sumerian 
which passed into Akkadian at an early date), ‘‘on, at, 
over,” generally without movement. 

-ka, ‘‘in, of” (may be another form of the preceding or 
the following particle). 

gi, 8. ki, “of.” 

gime or kime, S. dime (more often written gim, s. dim), 
‘as, like.” 


Akkadian has no adjectives properly so called ; all nouns are 
_ substantives ; when they are used to express what would be an 
adjective in our language, they are merely put in apposition. 


GENDER. 


The genders are not expressed by any particular forms in 
the nouns ; there is, therefore, no gender from the grammatical 
point of view. Words like ada, ‘“ father,” and ama, “ mother,” 
have of course a gender of meaning, but that is all; words like 
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gibil, S. kibir, “fire” or “burning,” salim, “peace,” gissigar, 
“barrier,” have really no gender. 

Sometimes, but rarely, the gender is indicated. by another 
word added to the noun: tur-nita, “‘a little one, male” = boy ; 
tur-sal, ‘a little one, female ” = girl. 


NuMBER. 


There are only two numbers, the singular and the plural. 
The plural is, however, often not expressed, and must be 
detected from the context. When the plural is expressed, 
it is generally by simple reduplication: kwr, “ mountain ;” 
kur-kur, “ mountains.” 

&. The lengthening is placed only once after the group : 


kur-kur-ra, “the mountains.” 


We find in the texts two other contrivances to express the 
plural clearly— 

1°. By placing after the noun the plural of the demonstrative 
or third person pronoun: dingir-ri-e-ne, or dingir-ri-ne-ne, “ the 
gods,” lit. “the god, they.” 

2°. By placing after the noun the plural of the verb “ to be:” 
dum-ma-mes, ‘the sons,” lit. ‘the son, they were.” 


NUMERALS. 
The numerals are— 
1, ge or a¥ (for ge¥), 8. de¥. 6, as. 
2, min. 7, umin. 
wes 8, us, 
4, lim. 9, wim. 


5, 1a 
R. They can take the lengthening ; often the final consonant 


is doubled : mina, limma or immu, tmina, ilimma ; e¥ and a¥ 
make exe, ws¥a. 


NUMERALS. 7 


Ff. It is to be observed that ge¥ became a-e¥ and then a¥, or 
that the final ¥ of ge¥ was lost; so we have the double form ge 
and as. 

&. The four last units are formed with the four first added 
to za, “five,” a for ia-a¥, min for za-min, &e. 

The tens are— 


IO, Gu, ja, u% or a. 40, nmin. 

20, nin, nis, ban. 50, nennu. 

0, usu, ex, ba. 60, sus, S. mus. 
? ? a 3 5) 


&. The forms for 10 are the produce of successive weakening, 

&. The words for 30 and 4o are perhaps formed with 10 
or 20 and the units wx for w-e8e and eX for d-e&%e (10 x 3); 
nimin for nin-min (20 x 2), or for nin-nin (20 + 20), XuX for ud-u¥ 
(30+ 30). The S. mw¥ is probably from another root. 

&. The forms m¥ and ban for 20 and ba for 30 are probably 
dialectical. 

&. The numeral for 60 being taken as unit, “the soss,” the 
words for 70, 80, and go were not used. 

For 100 we have me, probably borrowed from Babylonian. 

For 600, a multiple of 60, we have ner, also probably borrowed. 

For 3600 (600 x 6), we have sar, lit. “ multitude.” 


FRACTIONS. 
The word for “half” is Suriam. 
The other fractions are ,expressed by % placed before the 
numerals, generally written in ciphers— 
¥-IIT or ¥-e8. 
%-IV or &-lim. 
8-V or St-da. 


%-VI or &-ay. 
ee 


MX or ¥-gu. 


oY OR] ole 
ial 
oj Ole 


R. The soss being taken as unit, the fractions may be ex- 
pressed from that standpoint, in which case special words are 


~ used— 


Su-Sa-na, . . #%% or %, also used for 20. 
Sa-na-bi, . . or 3, also used for 4o. 
kin-gursil-la, . %} or %, also used for 50. 
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OrpINAL NUMBERS. 


The numeral adjectives, or ordinal numbers, are formed by 
adding gan, s. kam, to the numerals, generally written in cipher— 


Second, IJ-gan or mt-na-gan. 
Third, J7I-gan or e8-%e-gan, &c. 


DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES. 

There are five demonstrative pronouns or adjectives— ~ 

1°. Am or ma, primitively ama, “this very” (dpse), very 
emphatic pronoun. 

2°. An or na, primitively ana, “this,” pronoun of proximity 
(hic), is rarely used as a demonstrative with the nouns, no 
doubt because easily confounded with the postposition -xa. 

3°. Ab or ba, primitively abd, first pronoun of remoteness, 
“that” (dle). 

4°. A, primitively ‘e (the aspirate is never written), second 
pronoun of remoteness (iste); it may be the adjunction of 
this pronoun to the nouns which in some cases appears as 
the lengthened forms. 

5°. The compound an-ga, emphatic pronoun “this very” 
(is apse). 

R. The vowels of these pronouns are affected by vocalic 
harmony ; so, for instance, the second may become an, un, in, 
em, Or na, nu, nt, ne, according to the cases. 


R. These pronouns never appear isolated, but always either 
suffixed to the noun or united to the verb. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


The personal pronouns appear to have been mostly derived 
from the demonstratives. The isolated pronouns aye, except 


PRONOUNS. 9 


for the first and second persons of the singular, seldom used in 
the texts. They are— 


1st pers, ga-e, S. ma-e, plur. ge, 8. me, 
gu-un, S. mu-un. 
‘and pers. za-e, S. sa-e, plur. e-ne. 
1b-e. 
3rd pers, e-ne, plur. e-ne-ne-ne, e-ne-ne, or e-ne, 
mi OY N-na, an-ne-ne or an-ne. 
bi. 


These pronouns can take the postpositions, but only with 
certain forms, 
In the singular, with the first person ; 


ga-da, 8. ma-da, “with me;” ga-ra, S. ma-ra, “towards 
me,” &c. 
With the second person : 


za-a-gi, S. sa-a-kt, ‘‘ of thee = thine.” 
e-da, ‘with thee,” e-ta, “from thee,” de. 


With the third person : 
ni-na-a, “to him,” abbreviated into na. 
bi-a, “to him,” abbreviated into ba. 
&% (for e-%u), “to him.” 
In the plural, with the first person : 
ge-ku, S. me-%u, ‘to us,” ge-a, S. me-a, “ to us” or us,” accu- 
sative ; abbreviated sometimes into ga, S. ma. 
With the second person : 
e-ne-a, “you,” accusative. 
With the third person : 
an-ne-da, “with them ;” an-ne-a, ‘‘to them” or “ them,” 


R. As with the nouns, the postpositions are added after the 
lengthening ; this explains the forms ga-ra for ge-a-ra, za-a-gi 
for za-e-a-gi, &c. 
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INCORPORATING PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


Certain compound forms of the personal pronouns incorporate 
the whole sentence. We know these forms only for the plural ; 
they always imply the verb “to be.” 


4 
st pers. ge-en-ne.... en, ‘we are.” 


GNC) «4 dee re en. 
and pers. ge-en-2i .... em, orgert.... em, “you are.” 
AN-W. os o's « en. 
Ce a en. 
Bd pers, QUHE 4 4% 6h en, “they are.” 


AN-NE-NE. « « « EM 


For the singular the emphatic personal pronouns are used 
with the verb ‘to be.” 


ga-e.... meen, “ILam;” zae.... me-en, “thou art.” 


PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


The possessive is expressed by the emphatic pronoun under a 
certain form put in apposition after the noun, that is, suffixed 
to the lengthened form : 


dib-ba-gu, S. gub-ba-mu, “the doing of me” = “my doing.” 
é-a-zu, “the house of thee” = “thy house.” 
Su-a-ni, “the hand of him” = ‘his hand.” 


For the third person the pronoun 07 is also used, but is more 
often to be translated by the demonstrative : 


lu-bi, ‘his man” or ‘that man.” 


As we say in English “my man” for ‘this man I spoke of.” 

The plural is not generally expressed in the possessive pro- 
nouns ; when this is done, it is like in the noun by means of the 
plural of demonstrative pronoun : 


é-a-zu-ne-ne, lit. “the house of thee these ” = “ your house.” 


We have therefore for the possessive suffixes the following 
table : 


PRONOUNS. 1G 


Ist pers. -gu, S. -mu, “my ” or “our ;” emphatic plur. -gu-ne-ne, “our.” 


and pers. -zu, 8. -su, “‘thy” or “ your,” i -zu-ne-ne, “your.” 
3rd pers. -ni, ‘* his ” or “ their,” a -ni-ne-ne, “their.” 
-€-N€-Ne. 
-e-1€. 


R. On account of the vocalic harmony, the pronominal 
forms, such as an-ne, an-ne-en, ab-zi-en, &c., can become en-ne, 


in-ne, un-ne, en-ne-en, in-ne-en, S&C. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


A-ba, “who;” a-na, “which, what;” ee or en, “who, 


which.” 
INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


_ Na-mi, “some one ;” nig, “something,” lit. “a thing ;” abbre- 
viated also in zg, S, ag or 7, nu-us and nu-wb-da, ‘‘no one.” 


RewativeE Pronouns. 


Nig, “which,” lit. “a thing.” 
For “beings” the demonstrative emphatic pronouns are used. 


HyprersBouic Pronouns. 


Sometimes nouns are used instead of personal pronouns, as 
te“ man,” for “1;” ka, “mouth,” for “thou,” &c. As in the 
Semitic tongues, “head” is used with the possessive suffixes for 
the emphatic pronouns, 

R. With these words there is no localisation more than 
with the demonstratives; /w is used for “he” as well as for 
“¢J,” and may be also used for “thou.” 

Nouns with the possessive adjectives are also used: im-zu, 
“thy breath” = “thou.” ; 

R. The use of those hyperbolic pronouns is not restricted 
to personal pronouns, but they may be used for indefinite and 
other pronouns: Jw-na, “the or this man,” for “somebody,” and 


also for “ who?” 
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VERB. 


All verbs may have the active or passive, transitive or 
intransitive meaning, as some of our verbs: “to look,” actively 
‘“to fix the eye on something,” passively “to appear ;” so gin, 
act. ‘to fix,” pass. “to be fixed,’’ z.e., “to stand.” 

R. Properly speaking, the verb has always a nominal mean- 
ing; it is only its position in the sentence, the context, or the 
addition of pronominal suffixes and particles, which show how 
it is to be translated. 

As the noun, the verbal theme or stem appears under two 
forms—the bare form and the lengthened form. 


The lengthening is added exactly as with the noun: 
dun, “to go;” lengthened form, dun-na. 


The lengthening was primitively a demonstrative pronoun 
sufixed to the noun, and for this reason it represents with 
a word used as verb the action as present : 


dun, “a going,” that is, the action of going being completed, 
which consequently expresses the past, “a having 
gone” or * went.” 

dun-na, “the or this going,” that is, the action in the act 
of being performed, which consequently expresses the 
present, ‘‘a being going,” 


f. The verbal stem, bare or lengthened, may be used with- 
out any pronoun, the bare form having the force of past and 
the lengthened of present or future. 

The plural is often not expressed, being implied by the sub- 
ject given in the sentence; but when the writers wished to 
express it emphatically, it was done by means of ee, a disused 
word meaning “many,” abridged into eS, and added to the 
stem with the lengthening : 


gar, “to do,” “doing,” or “he did ;” plur. gar-ri-es, * to 
do (many),” “ doings,” or “ they did.” 


VERB. 13 
R. The vowel of e¥ is often assimilated : 
Sum-mu-us, ‘ they gave.” 

When the lengthened form is to be used, the plural, if 
expressed, is formed by adding the plural of the second de- 
monstrative pronoun : 

gar-ra, “the doing,” or “he does;” plur. gar-ri-e-ne-ne, 
“ these doings,” or ‘ they do.” 


REDUPLICATION. 


Reduplication gives to the stem a factitive or causative 
meaning : 
gt, “ to turn ;” gi-gi, “to cause to turn” or “ to send away.” 


In many cases, however, it does not alter the primitive mean- 
ing, and only expresses emphasis : 


gi-gi-e-ne, “‘ they are turning about.” 


PRECATIVE. 


The precative is expressed by the prefix ga- 

ga-gar, “may he do,” lit. ‘‘ be a doing.” 

&. The vowel of this prefix may be changed under the influ- 
ence of vocalic harmony, and the prefix becomes ge-, gi-, gu-. 
In some cases the consonant is weakened into y. ga-, ge-, gt-, 
gu-, and is even dropped, or the prefix is reduced to a-- 

ga-gar, ‘‘may he do.” 
a-ba-ni-in-gin, ‘‘ may he return to it.” 


NEGATIVE. 


The negation with the verb is expressed by the prefixes nw- 
or Ja- (this last is very rare, and may only be but a dialectical 
variation) : 

nu-zu, “not to know.” 
la-gin, “not to fix.” 
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R.. Through the vocalic harmony the prefix can become na-, 
rarely ne or ni; before the labials 6, p, and m it is sometimes 
nam-. 


INCORPORATION. 


The verbal stem can incorporate not only pronouns repre- 
senting all the various elements of the sentence, but also the 
particles, 

The incorporated pronouns are forms of the five demonstra- 
tives modified through vocalic harmony. 

The first pronoun appears under the forms ma, mu, mi, me, 
or am, um, im, it is always placed first before all the other 
incorporated pronouns or particles, never expresses the sub- 
ject, and often represents an adverb, an indirect object, or an 
expression modifying or explaining the meaning of the verbal 
stem. 

The second or pronoun of proximity appears under the forms 
na, NU, Mi, ne, or an, wn, im, en, and after m, the n being 
assimilated, -ma, -mu, -mt, -me. It may represent the subject 
or object, direct or indirect, or even as the first pronoun, an 
adverb, &e, 

The third pronoun or first of remoteness appears under the 
forms ba, bu, bi, be, or ab, ub, ib, eb; the use of it is the same 
as for the second. 

The fourth pronoun or second of remoteness appears under 
the form a, uw, 7, e,; it is easily absorbed by the vowel of the 
next element in the incorporation, and even disappears entirely ; 
the presence of a postpositive particle without a pronoun or 
the vocalic alteration of the other pronoun shows that it once 
existed in the group. 

The fifth or compound emphatic pronoun appears under the 
forms an-ga, un-ga, in-ga, en-ga ; sometimes the n is dropped, 
and we have a-ga, &c. Like the first pronoun, it never repre- 
sents the subject, but the object or an adverb, &c., on which the 
writer wants to lay a special stress. 

R. As a rule, these pronouns represent in the incorporation 
either a singular or a plural; sometimes, but rarely, the plural 


INCORPORATION. 15 


is represented by the syllable -ne suffixed to the incorporated 
pronoun, 

The incorporated particles are the same as the postpositions 
added to the nouns, but only the six first are used in the incor- 
poration : 

(1.) The first appears under the forms na, nu, nt, ne, or an, 
un, in, en, and by assimilation ma, mu, mi, me. 

(2.) The second under the forms da and di. 

(3.) The third under the forms ¢a and te. 

(4-) The fourth under the forms ra and 77. 

(5.) The fifth under the forms 8 and 8e. 

(6.) The sixth under the form a, but often disappears alto- 
gether. 

&. The particles are suffixed to the incorporated pronouns 
which represents in the verbal form the noun with the post- 
position of the sentence. 

R. They have the same force and meaning as the postpositions 
added to the noun, but do not always in the incorporation 
correspond to the postpositions used in the sentences. The 

-incorporated xa may correspond to the postposition da, the 
incorporated ta to gime, &c. 

The incorporated pronouns represent the various elements of 
the sentence irrespectively of their gender, and often number, 
and of their person ; they only represent the words in their rela- 
tion to each other in space or time. The subject will be treated 
in the syntax. We have here to consider these pronouns only 
under their grammatical aspect; to do this it is more conve- 
nient to use the following abbreviations :— 

s=subject ; it is placed always at the end of the incorporated 
group, that is, prefixed direct to the verb. 

o = object, that is, the direct object of the verb or accusative ; 
it comes next to the subject when there is no indirect object. 

4=indirect object, which always has an incorporated particle ; 
it is placed between the direct object and the subject. 

p=particle, that is, the incorporated particle which governs 
the indirect object; it naturally always follows the incorporated 
pronoun representing the indirect object. 
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c=complement explicative, that is, the incorporated pro- 
noun representing in the verbal form the adverb, locution, or 
expression explaining, limiting, or specialising the meaning of 
the stem. 

v=verbal stem, that is, the verb or noun used as such. 

If I wish to say, “I gave with pleasure the book to my 
brother,” the verbal form may contain incorporated pronouns 
representing every element of the sentence :—I=s, with pleasure 
=¢, the book =0, to=p, my brother=o. We will have as verbal 
form c-o-i-p-s-v, sic-tllud-hunc-ad-ego-ded?. 

Except the first pronoun (ma, &c.), and the fifth or emphatic 
compound pronoun (an-ga, &c.), any of the pronouns may 
represent any of these grammatical relations. 

The incorporation is not always complete ; only part of the 
sentence may be represented; often the subject is omitted, or 
the object, direct or indirect, and also the complement; but if 
two or more of the sentence-elements are represented, the incor- 
porated pronouns keep the relative position of the grammatical 
relation they represent. 

There are therefore fifteen possible forms :— 


Complete form . . . . ¢0-i-p-s-v, all the elements being 


represented. 
0-1-p-s-V, 

Tscomytte (ish deans) c—i-p-s-V, three elements only 
c-O—-S-V, being represented. 
¢-0-l-p—v, 

1-p-8-V, 

o-—s-v, 
r (andoceanee) C———8-¥; two elements only 
0-i-p—v, being represented. 

c—i-p—V, 

c-0 v, 

S-V, 
»  ~(grd degree) * 7 P= “(ones slomanoas 
sa v; being represented. 

c 
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#. All these combinations may take place with the stem 
either bare or lengthened, and also with their plural forms 
when the subject of the verb is a plural; but often the verbal 
stem is not in the plural with a plural subject. 

&. When the prefix of the precative or the negative is used 
with a verbal stem with an incorporated group, it is placed 
first ; so the incorporated group is placed between this prefix 
or negative and the verbal stem. 


Empuatic IMPERATIVE. 


A kind of emphatic imperative is formed by prefixing to the 
verbal form the copula uw or w, which in this case may be trans- 
lated by ‘“‘then,” “indeed,” or “ha!” and the complement is 
always expressed by the first incorporated pronoun: w-me-nt- 
Sar, “thou repeat then so,” 


Pronouns SUFFIXED TO THE STEM. 


Part or the whole of the incorporation may be placed after 
the verbal stem. When only one pronoun, as am, en, 7b, &c., 
is suffixed, it may be considered as a demonstrative determining 
the stem itself, and for this reason represents, in a certain 
measure, the subject. When the whole group of the incorpora- 


. tion is suffixed, its elements keep the same position, v-c-0-i-p-s ; 


therefore the complement and the objects, direct and indirect, 
with the particle are practically incorporated between the stem 
and the pronoun-subject to be considered in this case as a 


demonstrative. 


&. The suffixed incorporated group may offer all the same 


combinations as when prefixed. 
k. When more than one element of the incorporation is 


suffixed, none can be prefixed. 


ComPpouND VERBAL STEMS. 


The compound verbal stems, that is, those formed by a word 


_used as a verb and a noun simple or compound, incorporate the 


j pronouns and particles between their two elements : 


B 
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agi-¥um, ‘to look,” lit. “to give eye,” 
gab-ri, “ oppose,” lit. “to turn the breast,” 


make 
I 2 5 4 5 z 
igt-im-ma-an-¥um, ‘‘he took to him,” lit. “he gave the eye 
to him.” 
gab-im-ma-an-ri, “he opposed him,” lit. “he turned th 
breast to him.” 


R. When the verbal stem is composed of more than two 
elements, only one, the last, is the verb; the others form one 
word, which is placed before the incorporation: %u-gar—gi, 
“to revenge,” composed of %u-gar and gi; the incorporation is 
placed between gar and gz. 


R. The first element may be considered as an explicative 
complement, and as such placed at the head of the incorpora- 


tion; but when the pronouns and particles are suffixed, it — 


keeps its place before the verb. 


ADVERBS. 


Properly speaking, there are no adverbs ; these are expressed 
by means of nouns with a demonstrative pronoun or a post- 
position : 

Sur-be or Xur-ra-na, “strongly ;” agi-gim, “like dark water.” 
ki-ta, ‘on the earth” with movement; w-kur-Xw, “in another 
day =at a future time ;” w-bi-a, “then,” &e, 


CONJUNCTION. 


The only conjunction is the copula w* “and,” rarely “ or.” 
Sometimes postpositions are used for the copula, ana-ki-ta, 
“heaven and earth,” lit. “heaven earth—with.” 


* It is read Sa by some, 
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S YON DAG 
I. Worps. 


All nouns in their bare or lengthened forms may be used for 
the masculine and feminine singular or plural. 

When the genitive is expressed by apposition, the regent is 
placed first, and the governed word only takes the lengthening : 
é-ad-da, ‘the house of the father.” 

R. In a few expressions, probably archaic, the order is inter- 
verted: ana-kaga, ‘‘the sky’s middle.” 

The noun taken as adjective follows the word it qualifies: 
ku-azag-ga, “the metal shining” or “ bright metal” (= silver). 

When the noun expresses the person for whom the action is 
done, it may take no postposition, but simply be placed at the 
head of the sentence (see further Syntax or SENTENCE). 

The postpositions are added to the lengthened forms of the 
noun or compound expression ; though not always written in 
the texts, it must be supplied in reading: sil-na, for sdla-na, 


-“in the street ;” an-’ag-%u, for ana-Xaga-Su, ‘in the middle of 


the sky.” 

The noun in the accusative or as direct object may be in 
the bare or lengthened forms, but sometimes the accusative 
relation is indicated by a postposition : -na, -da, or -a. 

The demonstrative adjectives suffixed to the nouns do not 
always indicate relation of distance; they also serve to denote 
the instrument or the manner: Sw-b2, “with the hand ;” s#l-la- 
am, “in the street ;” ner-ri-ni, “ with the foot.” 

The emphatic personal pronouns, as subjects, are generally 


placed at the beginning of the sentence (see Syntax or Sun- 


TENCE). 

They may be used as objects. 

For the use of the incorporating pronouns we have the 
following example: me-en-ne uru-’u ga-ni-dudu-en, precative 
form, ‘may we be going to the city.” 

The interrogative aba, “‘ who,” ana, “ what,” “which,” are 
always placed at the beginning of the sentence, 
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The verbal stem is always placed at the end of the sentence. 

When it is placed in the middle, it is to be considered as an 
adjective or participle. 

The incorporated pronouns never distinguish the person ; 
the same form is used to represent either the first, second, or 
third person. 

In some texts, however, there is a tendency to use the 
pronouns of remoteness for the second person (comp. the use 
of iste in Latin). 

The relations expressed by the pronoun of proximity and 
the two pronouns of remoteness are not always relations of 
distance ; but they indicate also (1) the comparative relations 
of the various elements of the sentence as to time (if the 
action was performed at some period previous to the narration, 
or is to be performed later on, the remote pronouns will 
be used); (2) the comparative importance of the various 
cee neptoronbed i in the incorporation as to the a 
of the action. 

When translating a text, it is, therefore, to be considered if 
the author had in view to indicate, with the three different 
pronouns, a relation of distance, of time, or of importance. In 
the first case, the pronouns may in a certain measure represent 
a relation of persons, like in Latin, na (hic) = “I or me,” ba 
(ille) = “he or him” and e (iste) = “thou or thee,” but not 
necessarily, as the relation of distance may be considered from 
the point of view of the performance of the action; so, if the 
subject is a first or second person, the near pronoun would repre- 
sent the first or second, and the two others may represent the 
person of the object, direct or indirect. 

The first and fifth pronouns never express a relationship, 
but only represent the element to which the speaker wishes to 
draw special attention ; they never represent the subject. 

The various elements of the sentence are sometimes re- 
presented by the same incorporated pronoun, which is, in that 
case, generally na more often than ba. 


As a rule, the subject and object are represented by diffe- 
rent pronouns. 
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With the particles ta and ra, the subject and indirect object 
are never represented by the same pronoun. 

The desire for clearness or emphasis seems to have guided 
the authors in the use of a complete or incomplete incorporation. 

The presence of the incorporated particles are, with some 
verbal stems, indispensable to determine the meaning: 


é is “to go,” with the incorporated ta, “ to send away.”’ 
ib-ta-an-é, “he send (him) away from it.” 

lal is “‘ to weigh,” with na, “to weigh for” or ‘‘to pay.” 
in-na-an-lal, “ he weighed to him” or “ he paid to him.” 


When one of the incorporated pronouns, or the whole of 
the group, is placed after the verbal stem, it gives to it a 
participial force. 

All verbal forms, with complete or incomplete incorporation, 
may be used as imperatives. All the forms, as well as 
the precative and the imperative proper, seem to be used 
indifferently ; it may, however, be stated, that the precative 
_ expresses a wish, the simple imperative an order, and the 
emphatic imperative a prayer or entreaty. 

The copula uw is placed either between the two nouns to 
be united, or after the second, like que in Latin. 


If. Syntax or SENTENCE. 


The order in which the words are placed together to form 
a sentence is not the same as that of the incorporated pronouns 
which represent them in the verbal form, and not so regular. 
This irregularity, when it is not through poetical license, is, 
however, only apparent, as the position of the words in the 
sentence depends on the point of view from which they are 
grammatically considered. 

To understand the Sumero-Akkadian ideology, it is indis- 
pensable to analyse the elements or members of the sentence 
as they are conceived in this language. These elements can be 
classed under seven different headings : 
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ie) 
ie) 


. The subject (s), or nominative. 

. The object (0), or accusative. 

. The indirect object (2). 

. The motive or reason (r), for which the action is per- 
formed. 

5. The complement (c), that is, the manner in which the 
action is performed. 

6. The determinative (d), generally expressed by what is 
called by grammarians the adverb or adverbial locution, and 
marking either the time (dt), place (dp), or state (ds), in which 
the action is performed. 

7. The verb (v), or the verbal stem, with or without the 
pronouns and particles. 

To these we may add the qualificative (q), which is a secon- 
dary element, explaining or specifying primitive elements, 
subject, object, &c., and which may be either a noun-adjec- 
tive, a noun in the genitive, or with postposition, or even a 
whole sentence, and always follows immediately the word it 
qualifies. 

To give an example in our language, if we say, “ Yesterday 
the king, to recompense him, gave magnanimously to the soldier 
a sword of honour,” it is analysed thus: yesterday=d, the 
king=s, to recompense him=7, gave=v, magnanimously =¢, 
a sword of honour=o, to the soldier=7, giving the formula 
d-s-r-v-c-o-1._ In this sentence we have besides “of honour” =q, 
qualifying ‘‘a sword.” 

In Sumero-Akkadian the formula would be d-r-s-o-i-c-v ; 
that is, rst, the determinative or locution marking time, place, 
or state; 2nd, the expression, stating the reason or motive 
of the action; 3rd, the subject; 4th, the object; sth, the 
indirect object ; 6th, the complement or expression explaining 
how the action is done; and 7th, the verb. 

R. Sentences containing all the elements are never found, 
but the elements expressed keep the same relative position. 
In the case of a narration or speech, some are naturally often 
understood ; as, for instance, the subject, which is not repeated 


RW DN 
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in every sentence. ‘The same happens also for the other ele- 
ments. 

#. It is evident that in every sentence the different words 
or expressions might be viewed in different ways, ad their 
position altered according to the view taken by the writer. 
For instance, “‘magnanimously” might be considered as a 
qualificative either “to recompense,” the reason of the action, 
or to ‘‘ king,” the subject, and “recompense” might be considered 
as a qualificative to “sword of honour” and expressed “as 
recompense,” &c. It is these different possible conceptions 
which give flexibility to the language. 

R. The complement, in some cases, is really qualificative to 
the verb, and the word which plays this part may be considered 
in a certain measure as forming a compound stem with the 
verb. 

&. The three kinds of determinatives (adverbial expressions) 
(d), marking the time (dt), the place (dp), and the state (ds), 
might be found in the same sentence. 

R. The fixed place assigned to each member of the sentence 
- explains how the postpositions are often neglected, as the 
position of the members of the sentence is sufficient to mark 
their relation and the part they play. 

A complete sentence would contain nine members, disposed 
according to the following formula: dt-dp-ds-r-s-o-i-c-v. We 
therefore can obtain 511 combinations, thus: 

Complete sentence, all the members being expressed. 

Incomplete (1st degree), one member missing, 9 combinations. 


(znd ,, ),twomembers ,, 36 Fe 
(3rd ,, ), three ,, » 84 » 
Cite os), LOUR 2%) bes re 
(ftir 53, ); BYE 7. yy Uo i 
(6th ” ) six ” ” 84 ” 
(7th ”? 5 seven 9 ? 36 9 
(3th ,,  ), eight ,, Oe 


Any sentence which is not complete, het is, which does not 
contain the nine different members, must belong to one of these 


eight classes. 
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R. The qualificative is not by itself a member of the 
sentence, but only forms part of a member with the word or 
expression it qualifies. 

R. The particles incorporated, the prefixes of the negative 
and precative are to be considered as qualifications to the 
verb. 

R. When the verb has a neuter meaning, there is naturally 
no direct object, and the sentence therefore cannot be com- 
plete. 

R. In the texts it would seem that there is sometimes a 
transposition of the three first terms (dt, dp, and ds); this 
comes from a confusion in the mind of the authors. The 
determinative of state may indeed in many cases be considered 
as a determinative of time or of place. 

R. In Sumero-Akkadian, as in the other languages, the com- 
plete sentences are avoided, as they would render the periods 
heavy and intricate. For quickness and clearness, authors 
prefer to break up the period in small sentences more or less 
connected ; for this reason most of the sentences found in the ° 
texts belong to the last classes. 

R. Sentences of the last class (incomplete 8th degree) are 
only imperatives or vocatives used alone, 

dingir-ra-ni-ir lugal-la e mu-ne-en-du, “‘for his god the king 
built a house,” incomplete 5th degree, formula r-s-o-v. 

ib-ba-bi-ta dingir ki-gi kia ba-an-du-ne-es, “in this (for their) 
anger the gods of the earth go on the earth,” incomplete 5th 
degree, formula ds-s-i-v: kd-gt, “of the earth,” is qualificative 
to the subject dingir. 

an-bara nig-si-sa gu-bi ma-ra-an-rt, “the Sun-god sets the right 
thing by (a sign of) his head,” incomplete 5th degree, formula 
8-0-C-Y. 

as gul galla-gim lu-ra ba-ni-in-gin, “the demon-like curse 
is fixed on the man,” incomplete 6th degree, formula si-v: 
galla-gim is qualificative to the subject. 

u-ebur-ra-ka axaga gis-ab-ur-ra, “at the time of work he 
ploughs with wood (1.¢., rakes) the field,” incomplete 6th degree, 
formula dt-o-v: gis forms with the verb a compound stem. 
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Similarly in the following example: 

axaga a-ib-ta-an-de, “he gives water (ze, he waters) the 
field,” incomplete 7th degree, formula o-v: @ forms with de a 
~ compound stem. 


Compiex Prriops. 


Sometimes some members of the sentence are composed 
of another sentence, which is then secondary or incidental, 
and the qualificative may also be expressed by a secondary 
or incidental sentence. 

In these two cases the secondary sentence keeps the place 
of the member it represents or follows the member it qualifies. 

The secondary sentence is either placed in apposition, its 
relation to the principal sentence is then shown only by its 
position, or takes a postfix which governs the whole of it, or 
its verb takes the participial form. 

f. Several secondary sentences may follow one another 
united or not by the copula, but as a rule in the second case 
they represent different numbers of the sentence. 

Secondary or incidental sentence in apposition : 

azag-tag-a-ni in-na-an-%e | ur-ra-na-nam ne-en-gir | e-ta ib-ta- 
an-é, “he gave to him her dowry; he bound it in his girdle; 
he sent him away from the house.” The principal sentence is 
the last; the two first play the part of determinatives ; the first 
being considered as marking the time (d¢) “‘ when he had given to 
him,” &c., and the second the state (ds), “having bound it,” &c. 

Participial secondary or incidental sentence : 

salmi-ni-in-dug-ga | te-bi nu-ub-ra- ag mi-ni-in-dim, “a woman 
having spoken to him, he withheld himself from her.” The 
first sentence is secondary, and plays the part of the deter- 
minative, marking the time or the state (dt or ds). 

Adverbial secondary or incidental sentence : 

a-%aga al-sal-ta ba-ab-ag-ta | gis-gan-wru mu-Xar-a-ta ba-ab-ur- 
ra, “after he had possession of the field, he drives palings in 
the furrow.” The first sentence, which plays the part of the 
determinative of time (dt), has the postposition ta governing 
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the whole of it. This postposition is the one mostly used 
to form determinative or adverbial secondary sentences, 
Qualificative secondary or incidental sentence: 


u-bi-a el-lil-la | dim-bi gis-ne-in-du-a | enim Saga-bi-Xu ba-an-— 


bu-, “then Bel, who heard this news, took the matter at heart.” 
The secondary sentence plays the part of an adjective. 


a 


ASSYRO-BABYLONIAN GRAMMAR. 


PHONETIC. 


Tue alphabet is the same as for Sumero-Akkadian, but the 
sound of each letter is more fixed. 

The vowels may be long or short; @, %, and % are weak 
vowels, and 7 is the weakest, often taking the sound of the 
French mute e,; the other three weak vowels have also a 
tendency to be obscured to the same extent, and often they are 
' written only, on account of the syllabic system of writing, to 
give a consonant which could not be written alone, just as 
in Ethiopian. The vowel e is never weak ; when weakened it 
becomes 7, @ and 7 are confounded. Long vowels are some- 
times, but not always, represented by repeating the vowel, 
as lu-u for lw, z-e stands often for 7 or é@. Long vowels are 
found even in closed syllables, where there is nothing to show 
us that they are such: Jut for lut, tir for tur, &c. When two 
vowels meet they are often contracted: ai, ae and ea become é, 
ta becomes 2, ze and et become & The vowel wu absorbs all the 
others and becomes long, so that au, wa, iu, ui, ue, eu become w. 
In some cases, however, we or ew are represented by é ; hence wz 
may become 7 for e. 

A weak vowel not accentuated, following an open syllable 
and followed by a single consonant and vowel, is generally 
dropped : belét and beltu, “lady.” 

The vowel e is generally employed to lengthen a syllable : 
¥arrie for Sarri ; so Sarru has passed through sarrue. 
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The length of a long vowel is sometimes represented by the 
doubling of the following consonant: amma for ama, atta for 
Gta, ili for ali, &c. Sometimes the addition of m or m is used 
for the same purpose; an or am may therefore stand for a. 
It is probable that in those cases it represented a nasalisation. 
The m is used in preference before a dental, and m before a 
labial, but both are found before other consonants. 

The doubling of consonants was by analogy often represented 
by lengthening the previous vowel or by placing ” or m before 
the consonant to be doubled. 

The aspirate ’ indicates sometimes that the preceding vowel 
is long, and also represents a primitive nasalisation. 
Very often the aspirate ’ is not represented at all by the 
writing; so when two vowels follow one another, we may 

suppose an aspirate: ta-a-ru for ta’ aru, tairu for ta iru. 

Sometimes & and g are confounded: katw and gatu, “hand ;” 
also k and &: kibit and kibit, “command,” & becomes usually 
k before 7 and e. 

In some cases m (w) seems to have grown out of au: abumi 
for abu, “my father ;”’ in others, m is weakened into w. 

Consonants of the same organ are sometimes assimilated : 
erum-ma, “he went,” for eruwb-ma. 

Before a guttural and a sibilant m often becomes n- dunku 
for dumku, ‘‘lucky ;” hanSa for hamia, “five.” 

After a guttural ¢ becomes ¢ or d- aktirib for aktirib, “1 
approached.” 

In the same way after m (and also, but rarely, after 6 and p) 
t becomes d« amdahis for amtahis, “1 fought.” 

When » comes into contact with another consonant it is 
generally assimilated: Sattw for Santu, “year;” zbbu for inbu, 
“he proclaimed,” 

Sometimes / is assimilated when it comes into contact with 
a sibilant or an 7. 

Sometimes 7 is assimilated: annu for arnu, “sin ;” kussu for 
kursu, “ throne.” 

The two sibilants s and z are sometimes interchanged : irzitu 
and zrsitw, “ earth.” 
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When two sibilants meet, they have a tendency to be 
assimilated or to be changed in ss, 

When § meets a ¢ it is changed intol: hamiltu for hamiStu, 
“five ;” the other sibilants assimilate the ¢. 

When ¢ is followed by a sibilant the two consonants become 
ss: mussu for mut-%u, “her husband.” 

Two ss become s simple: balasun for balasswn (which is 
itself for balat-Sun), “their life.” 

These letter-changes and phonetic peculiarities are most im- 
portant, and must always be borne in mind when deciphering 
a text; they will explain the apparent irregularities. 

Often, however, the scribes appear to have retained the ety- 
mological orthography, though no doubt it was read according to 
the phonetic laws of the language. We find kat-8u, balat-Su, &e., 
which was probably read kasu, balasu, &c., according to the rule 
given above. 


VocaLic AND Consonantic Harmony. 


There appears to have been a tendency to harmonise all the 
vowels of each word and to bring them to one type. The stem 
pps makes epésu (instead of eapasu); Salas%tu makes Selalti 
(probably read Selelti). This harmonic tendency was carried 
even to the consonants, and often a consonant is altered by the 
presence of another in the same word, though separated by other 
letters: iddidin for intadin. The Babylonians had a liking 
for accumulation of the same consonants, and as result of assimi- 
lation we get themes like zzz, BBB, &c. 


ACOCENTUATION. 


The accent is almost invariably on the penultimate, and 
exactly as in Italian, when the penultimate has a weak vowel 
the accent is thrown on the ante-penultimate. The accent is 
often represented by doubling the initial consonant of the next 
syllable, and for this reason accent is often confounded with 


length of the vowel. 
The suffixes and the enclitics generally throw the accent on 
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the preceding syllable. The.word which receives the accent 
from the enclitic seldom loses its own, but sometimes it is 
thrown farther back ; the word has therefore two accents. 


TRILITERISM. 


Though Assyro-Babylonian was written with syllabic signs, it 
offers to a great extent the same phenomena exhibited by the 
other Semitic tongues and produced by the triliterism. As 
explained by the late Professor Palmer,! the Semites treated the 
fundamental letters of every root as algebraic elements, assuming 
that every root was composed of three letters: xyz. When 
one of the radical letters was a vowel, the root was called weak 
of the first, second, or third radical, as the case might be. 
When the three radicals were consonantic, the root or stem was 
called strong. 

To preserve the triliteral harmony of the words when they 
have only two consonants, either one of them is doubled, or 
one of the vowels is lengthened to represent the supposed weak 
radical. The Babylonian and Ninevite scribes have often 
shown a certain hesitation between the two alternatives; so 
we have rabbu (supposed root RBB) and rabié (supposed root 
RBU). There was also some hesitation as to the place of the 
weak radical: atarw (aTR) and taru (Tar). Sometimes the 
weak radical is supposed to have. been primitively an aspirate, 
and the scribe re-establishes it: ta‘aru (TR). 

For the same reason the derivatives of weak stems are often 
treated as primitive, and such is the origin of many of the 

so-called triliteral strong verbs : Sakanu, “ to place,” is a Shaphel 
of kanu, ‘to stand.” 


Forms oF THE Worps. 


The parts of the speech may be divided into three: nouns 
(and adjectives), verbs, and particles. 


There are only two genders, masculine and feminine, and 
three numbers, singular, dual, and plural. 


1 See his abridged Arabic Grammar, p. 59. 


—_—— 
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NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


As nouns and adjectives follow in most cases the same rules 
of formation, it is as well to treat them together. 

All nouns and adjectives have two forms, one short, which is 
considered as primitive and called construct state, because used 
when the word is constructed with another forming with it one 
expression ; the other longer, which we call the casal form, has 
three different endings, answering to the three cases of Arabic. 

In the construct state the word has no foreign element 
attached to it: nakir, “enemy ;” zumur, “body.” 

When the noun ends in a vowel this is often dropped: ad, 
* father.” 

When the noun ends in a double consonant (as in the words 
having the same consonant as second and third radical or those 
formed by the doubling of the last radical), this double letter 
is expressed by a single one: Sar, “king” (for Sarr); nudun, 
“dowry ” (for nudunn). 

The casal form is terminated in u for the subjective, in 7 for 
the dependent, and in a for the objective case, 

Sometimes the casal form is simply the noun in the construct 
state with these vowels added to it: nakir, subjective case 
nakiru. 

When the last vowel of the word in the construct state is 
weak and unaccented, it is generally dropped: zwmuwr, depen- 
dent case zumrv. 

When the word is a noun derived from a root weak of the 
third radical, the vowel of the casal form is long: ab, subj. 
abu ; dependent abi, obj. aba. 

The words which drop one of their double consonant in the 
construct state restore it in the casal form: Sar, subj. case 
Xarru ; nudun, dependent case nudunni. 

The feminine in the construct state is formed from the 
masculine by the suffix at or 7¢ substituted to the vowel of the 
casal form. Vowel harmony seems to rule the choice of one or 
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the other suffix: kalbu, “dog,” fem. kalbat ; bélu, “lord,” fem. 
bélit. 

In the casal form the vowel preceding the ¢ of the suffix is 
sometimes preserved, but more often is dropped ; in this case 
the vowel preceding the last consonant of the word must be 
restored if it be one containing three consonants, and in words 
having a double consonant like Sarrat the a of, the suffix is 
necessarily maintained ; kalbat makes subj. case kalbatu ; Sarrat, 
subj. case Sarratu,; ahat, sister, subj] case ahatu ; but bélit makes 
subj. case béeltu. 


DUAL. 


The suffix of the dual was primitively dn, but it became @ in 
the course of time, though the two endings are found: 


Xaptu, “the lip ;” Xaptan and Sapta, “ the two lips.” 
uznu, ‘*the ear ;” wana, “ the two ears.” . 


PLURAL. 


A primitive way to express the plural, imitated perhaps from 
Akkadian, is by reduplication. It is, however, of a very limited 
use. When the word was polysyllabic, only one: syllable was 
repeated : 

mu, “water ;” plur. mami. 
Samu, “sky ;” plur. Samame. 


The plural was more often formed by lengthening the vowel 
of the casal form, the lengthening being made by adding the 
vowele, We ought to have: subj. we, dep. de, and obj. ae; but 
the vowels are often assimilated, and we find subj. a, dep. 7, 
obj. a In general it is the vowel e which has absorbed the 
other, and we have e for all cases of the plural. Sometimes 
the same word is found with the two forms wma and ume, 
“days.” 

Another way of forming the plural is by the suffix nu, 
generally weakened into ni, added to the casal form of the 
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singular. We might expect forms injwnd, ini, ant, or unu, 
mu, anu, but the form in ani is almost exclusively used, and 
is found side by side with the plural in ze; Sarrani and Sarrie, 
“kings,” 

The plural of the feminine is formed by changing at into dte, 
sometimes atv, very rarely atu. 

This formation probably originated from adding the feminine 
suffix to the plural of the masculine ; ate would be for a-ate. 
We might then expect the forms uw for w-atu, atu for a-atu, 
atu for v-atu, but the forms in de and di only are preserved ; 
the final e or z is, no doubt, by analogy to the masculine plural 
in @. 

The words taking ztw in the singular make 2¢7 or é¢z in the’ 
plural: Sarrate, “ queens ;” bélieti, “ladies.” 

The forms in wu or ute are applied to form the plural of 
adjectives in the masculine, as dani rabutd, “the great gods,” 

The form in wtw is used to form abstracts, which are used 
as singular nouns, and have no plural: sgarrutu, “kingship” 
or “royalty.” 

The construct state is generally the same as the casal form. 
In a few rare cases, however, it is formed by dropping the 
final consonant. 


Mimation anp Empuatic STatz. 


Primitively the casal form was terminated by an m, and was 
subj. wm, dep. wm, obj. am. Subj. Siprum, “the message ;” 
dep. zrsitim, “the earth ;” obj. hirram, “the free-born child.” 

These mimated forms were soon more weakened still, and 
the m dropped was replaced by a simple aspirate; it is what 
we call the emphatic state (see Synrax), to distinguish it from 
the mimation: obj. kaSpa’, ‘the money.” 
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NUMERALS. 
The numerals have two genders ; they are from one to ten. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
1. eXten, c.f. eStanu. edit, c.f. editu. 
2. na, y> 82m. Xinat, », snatu. 
3. Salas, 5, salXu. Xal’at, ,, SalaXtu or Salaltu. 
4. arba, 5, arbu. arbat, » arbatu. 
or arba,,, arbauorarbau.| orirbit, ,, ubittu. 
5. hamix, ,, hamSuorhansu.| hamSat, ,, hamaltu. 
6. X28, 9» Blea, Sitia?,. ,, Babar, 
7. siba, », stbaw or sida. sibit, », sebitu or srbittu. 
8. Xamna, ,, samnu. Xamnat, ,, samnatu. 
g. ti¥ortixa,,, tsi. tisit, », tiXitu or ti8ittu. 
10. eer, yy CSU. exrit, » esritu. 
or eSerit, ,, ederitu. 


The numeral for ‘‘twenty” is the dual of “ten;” the other 
tens are formed from the units by lengthening the vowel of the 
casal form, but they are always vocalised in @ : 


20. era (dual of 10). 60. s8a. 
30. Selaxa. 70. siba. 
40. irba or trbaia. 80. Xamna. 
50. hansa. go. tika. 


The word for roo is me invariable ; ¥ina me, 200. 

From 11 to 19 the units are placed, as in Latin, before ten : 
eXten-eXrit, “eleven;” and the compounds are considered as 
forming only one word: hamisverit, “ fifteen.” 


NumMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


The ordinal or numeral adjectives are formed by lengthening 
the final vowel of the casal form, so that they appear to have a 
plural form; for “first,” the word is not derived from the 
numeral “one,” but we have ri8tanu, lit. “the head one,” for 
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both genders, and mahru, lit. “the foremost” or “ front one,’’ 


—  ~ fem. mahkritu. 


The others are: 


2nd. Sant, fem. sandtu. 6th. su or Su, £. M¥atu. 

3rd. sal’, ,, SsalSatu. 7th. sibu, 5, sibatu. 
Ath. ribu, 4, ribatu. 8th. Samni, » Samnatu. 

5th. hansu, ,, hansatu. oth. tiku, ») tesate. 

or has8i, ,, hasSatu. 10th. esri, », usratu, 
or esratu. 


For the tens we have a similar formation: the 30th, %elaxu. 


FRACTIONS. 


The fractions are expressed by the cardinal numerals followed 
by the feminine of the ordinal : 


Salst ribati, “three-fourths,” 


At a later period the masculine is found, m1 ribi, “ three- 


fourths.” 


Half is meXlanu, or meXlu. 


The number 60 or the soss being taken as unit, the tens are 
used as the fractions of 60, and words used for these fractional 
numbers also used for the tens, as in Akkadian. 


Xinibu, f. ¥inipatu, &e. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


The pronouns are the only part of the speech which has 
preserved flexions indicating the cases, like in the Aryan 


tongues, 

1st Pers, 
NOMI) . anaku, 
Gen. . 2 Uth 
Dat. and Abl. 7a, 
Ace. 7. 2. tall, 


Singular. 

and Pers. 3rd Pers. Masc. 
attakau, su, 

ka, Sal, 
kas, suas, 


kati, Suati, 


Fem. 
&. 
Mi. 
Sati. 
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Plural. 
st Pers. 2nd Pers. 3rd Pers. Mase. Fem. 
Nom. , . ninu or aninu, attunu, Xunu, Sina. 
Gen. . » Mil kunu, Sunu, Xina. 
Dat. and Abl. niaki or na%, kunuxi, Sunuxi, <naxt. 
Ace, . niati, kunutt, Sunuti, Xinatt. 


‘R. The form attakau was soon disused, and replaced by atta 
for the masculine, and atti for the feminine. In the genitive 
of the same person the genders are also distinguished: mase. 
ka, fem. ki. 

The pronouns in the genitive being placed after the nouns 
in the construct state, are considered as possessive suffixes. 

For the first person singular 7a often becomes 4, a, or %, or is 
absorbed by the final vowel of the noun, adi, “my father.” 

For the second person singular, besides ka, we find ku, ku, and 
ka. These forms are used for the masculine. For the feminine 
ki is used. 

For the third person feminine a is also used, and at all the 
cases & may become sé. 

The genitive forms used as suffixes may take a vowel of 
union, which is only a prolongation of the vowel of the noun, 
and the length may of course be represented by the doubling of 
the following consonant: abua, ‘‘my father ;” kibetukka, “ thy 
will.” 

The final vowel of the genitive may be dropped : ablu¥, “his 
son ;” Sarrekun, “your king.” 

When the dative or ablative and accusative forms follow 
immediately the verb of which they are the indirect or direct 
objects, they may be considered as suffixes, and the initial con- 
sonant may be doubled. 

The flexions of the pronouns are retained only in the earliest 
inscriptions ; at the later period it is maintained only, and not 
always, for the third person plural. 

As a rule, when the pronouns are direct or indirect objects 
of the verb, they are suffixed to the verb under a short form : 
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ist pers. -72. plur. -nind or -nu. 
2nd pers. -ka, fem. -kz. plur. -kunu, fem. -kina, 
3rd pers. -3u, fem. -82. plur. -%wnu, fem. -Sena. 


The final vowel may be dropped, as for the possessive suffixes. 

The Babylonians having forgotten the origin and notion of 
these flexions, assimilated the final vowel to the case-endings of 
the noun ; so we find kau, kas, and kada ; Xunutu, Sunuti, and 
¥unuta, &e. 

The plural formative in the pronoun, -nu, is sometimes added 
to the flexion: %utunu, Stina, ka¥unu, &c., for sunutu, Xinati, 
kunux. 

The mimation is also sometimes added to all the flexions : 
iaxim, kakim, ka’am, katim, &c. 

From the genitive za, ku, &c., are formed possessive adjec- 
tives by adding w- zau, mine; kau, thine. 

An independent possessive adjective is formed by adding the 
suffixes to atu or attu.: abu, atia, or attua, ‘my father ;” but 
this is rare before the Persian period. 


DEMONSTRATIVES. 


The personal pronoun of the third person is used as demon- 
strative adjective: Su, “this,” fem. 87. 

The accusative Swati, fem. Mati, was used for the nominative, 
and the final vowel assimilated to the case-endings; but the 
forms in é were always used in preference even for the nomi- 
native, 

By a similar assimilisation the dative form is used as a 
demonstrative : ¥uasu, ¥uaxt, Suaxa, fem. Saku, &e. 

We have also the relative combined with the possessive suf- 
fixes: Sau, Sa8i, Xasunu, Sa¥ina. 

The other demonstratives are : 


ammu, fem. ammatu, plur. ammiutu, fem. ammdatu, 
annu, ,, annitu,  ,, annutu, ,, annatu. 
ullu, 4, wullatu, » Ullutu, »  wullatu. 
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These three pronouns, instead of the plural in ww, can also 
take another plural in é: ammé, anné, ullé. 
There is another demonstrative of doubtful origin : 


aga, aga, or aga’, fem. agata, plur. aganutu, fem. aganatu. 


It may be combined with the personal pronoun, agaSu or 
Stiaga, &c., also with the demonstrative annu. 


RELATIVE. 


There is only one relative, which is invariable: Sa, ‘‘ who, 
whom, which,” &e. 


INTERROGATIVE. 


The interrogatives are mz, “ who, why ;” man, manu, ‘‘ who ;” 
manume, ‘‘ who.” 


The INDEFINITE PRONOUNS are : 


manvma, manma, manamma, \ anything,” 
mimmu, plur, mimmemt or mimemi, ) “ everything.” 
zaumma, “ whatever.” 

Xanamma, “ another.” 

mala, “ everything.” 


For the negative, /a is simply put before. 
For “one another,” akames is used, but for “some. . 
others,” we find also anute . . . anute, ahadi... . ahadi, &c. 


VERB. 


The verb has four principal voices, having each a secondary 
and a tertiary form or voice. 

The first voice, or Kal, is the stem simple without addition. 

The second, or Niphal, is formed by prefixing na to the stem. 

The third, or Shaphel, is formed by prefixing Xa to the stem. 


The fourth: or Pael, is formed es ee the middle radical 
of the stem. 
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The secondary voices are formed by the insertion of ta after 
the first syllable of the principal or primary voices. 

The tertiary voices are formed by inserting tan or tana in 
the same way. 


Moons anp_TEnsEs. 


The Assyro-Babylonian verb is rich in forms. There are 
nine moods, including the infinitive, which is, however, not a 
mood of the verb, but which, properly speaking, is composed of 
nominal and adjectival forms, as will be seen farther on. 

The moods and tenses may be classified thus : 


1. Infinitive: simple, participle present, participle continu- 
ous, participle past-active, and participle past-passive. 


2 Indicatwe: aorist, mutative, precative. 
3. Imperative ; aorist, mutative. 

4. Permensive: simple, precative. 

5. Subjective: aorist, mutative, precative. 
6. Dependent:  ,, re ie 

7. Objective : - - a 

8. Energetic: PA Be be 

g Paragogic:  ,, i * 


FoRMATION oF TENSES. 
INFINITIVE. 


In the Assyro-Babylonian language, as it is known to us, all 
the words were considered, by those who spoke and wrote it, as 
derived from a theme or root formed of three letters, generally 
consonants, and called radicals: xyz. These themes repre- 
sented to the mind an abstract notion or idea, and to give to 
them life, so to say, vowels were to be added. 

The words so formed from the abstract themes do not, pro- 
perly speaking, form part of the verb, and they are generally 
considered as nouns or adjectives; but as it is from them 
that the various tenses are formed, they must be mentioned. 
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All the verbal forms may be brought back to five nominal 
formations, obtained from the theme by different vocalisa- 
tions. 

(1.) Infinitive simple—XaYaZ gives the abstract notion of 
the theme, and answers exactly to our infinitive, no account 
being taken of time or duration: sakanu, ‘‘to place ;” rahasu, 
“to inundate ;” zakaru, “to record ;” habatu, “to plunder ;” 
rakasu, “to bind ;” makasu, ‘to impose (a tax) ;” rakabu, ‘to 
ride ;” balatu, “to live ;” Sataru, “to write,” &c. 

All these words are really abstract nouns of action or state, 
and might therefore be translated: a placing, inundation, a 
recording, &c. But the close connection of these words with 
the real verbs was always preserved in the mind of the Baby- 
lonians, and they were used exactly like our infinitives. 

(2.) Participle present.—XaYiZ forms nouns of agents, and 
answers exactly to our present participle. It gives the notion 
of the action being done for the time being: %akin, “ placing ;” 
rahis, “inundating, a shower ;” zakir, ‘recording, recorder ;” 
rak, “ binding ;” rakibu, “riding, a charioteer ;” masis, “ tax- 
ing, a taxer,” &c. 

(3-) Participle continuous.—XaYaZ expresses the action being 
done and lasting, and answers more exactly to our names of 
agents. The examples of this form, as of the following, are less 
numerous, as their use was subjected in a great extent to the 
caprice of the nominal formation and of the custom of the 
speakers: Sakan, subj. Saknu, ‘the placer or doer, z.¢., governor ;” 
zakar, subj. zakru, “the one who records,” taken as adjective, 
“mentioned,” because the thing mentioned, which has a name, 
is a perpetual recorder; rakab, subj. rakabu or rakbu, “ ambas- 
sador,” because he is constantly riding or travelling; Xataru, 
“inscription, writing,” because the inscription keeps perma- 
nently the writing, is being inscribed; also used as adjective, 
“inscribed,” &c. 

(4.) Participle past-active.—XiYiZ indicates the result of 
the action completed ; it answers to a great extent to our nouns, 
like “rain,” the result of “raining ;” “deed,” result of “ doing ;” 
‘“‘a run,” the space run through, &c.: Xkin, subj. Xknu, “the 


na 
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space,” from the meaning “to do;” rihis, subj. réhsu, with the 
fem. form rzhistu, “inundation,” or “a shower” after it is over ; 
zikir, “name,” result of recording; tir, subj. %tdru, “a writ- 
ing,” the body of the contract, result of “writing ;” %bid, 
subj. %bbu, “crown,” result of the action of “bending round” 
(Sababu), &e. 

(5-) Participle past-passive.—XuYuZ expresses the result of 
the action as suffered by the object, and answers to our past- 
participle: sukun, in the fem. sukuttw (for Sukuntu), “tool,” 
what has been done; hubut, subj. hubtu, “booty,” what has 
been plundered ; bulut, subj. bultu, “alive,” as a noun “ the 
living,” what has received life; rukub, subj. rukubu, “a chariot,” 
what is ridden, also “the course,” the ground which is ridden 
on, &e, 

The two last formations have been often confused, and the 
same theme appears in the two forms with the same meaning, 
as Mkittu (for &kintu) and Sukuttu (for Sukuntu), “tool ;” or the 
same form has the meanings of the active and passive, as from 
rakasu, “to bind;” rikis, subj. rtksu, ‘a contract,” the result 
of “binding,” and “the waist,” the part which is bound (cf. 
French ceinture). 

All these forms, being in reality nouns or adjectives, follow 
the same rules as to the formation of the feminine and plural, 
and as to the case-endings, 

When the theme has two radicals the same letter, one of 
them is often doubled: ¥ulullu by the side of sudlw (subj. of 
Xulul), participle past-passive of Salalu, “to carry away.” 

Infinitives of the other voices are very rarely found in the 
texts, and appear only as nouns or adjectives. 

The infinitives, as given by modern Assyriologists, are in all 
the voices formed from the participle past-passive, to which is 
added the formative prefixes of the various voices. Jor the 
theme ¥kn the twelve infinitives restored by analogy are: ! 


1 In the excellent paper of Mr. Pincher on the Permensive, the nomen- 
clature of the Hebrew grammar is preserved, Kal, Niphal, &c., because it 
has the advantage to be understood, 
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Kal, Sakanu. K2, Sitakunu. K°, Sitankunu. 

Niphal, naSkunu. N?, itakunu. N?3, itanaxkunu. 
Shaphel, suihunu. S?, SutaSkunu. 8%, Sutanaskunu. 
Pael, sukkunu. P2, Sitakkunu. P?, Stanakkunu. 


These infinitives are real nouns, and follow the same rules as 
the nouns for the formation of the feminine and plural, &c. 

The secondary and tertiary voices of the Niphal show the 
weakening and the total loss of the characteristic n- vtaskunu 
and ttanaxkunu is for nitaskunu and nitanaskunu. 

It is to be noticed that all these forms are passive, and really 
participles past-passive of the same type as in the Kal XuYuZ. 
It is, therefore, not correct to call them infinitives simple. 

A few forms accidentally found show besides that real infini- 
tives simple, corresponding to the Kal form XaYaZu, existed in 
the language, but those found are considered as nouns or adjec- 
tives, like the Niphal naptdru, “to defend,” and the Shaphel 
Sapsaku, “steep.” 

These forms were considered as the real infinitives or nomina 
verbt by the Babylonians, and are those given in the sylla- 
baries. : 

The infinitives of the secondary voices have always 7 before 
the inserted ¢, as in gitmalu, “benefactor,” from gamdlu, “to 
spare.” 

The infinitives of the tertiary voices have not been found. 

The forms of the infinitive simple may be restored, for the 
stem BLT (life, to give life, to live, &c.), thus: 


Kal, balatu. K2, bitlatu. K°, bitanlatu. 
Niphal, nablatu. N*, (n)itablatu. N%, (n)itanablatu. 
Shaphel, sablatu. S?, Mtablatu. S%, Stanablatu. 
Pael, dallatu. P2, bitallatu. P?, batanallatu. 


Examples of the participles present are found only in nouns 
and adjectives like nakliptu, feminine form of the participle 
present Niphal of halapu, ‘‘ to cover.” 

The examples of the participle continuous are not so scarce, 
For the Niphal we have namrasu, “impassable,” from mardsu, 
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“to be unwell ;” for the Pael, rakkabu, “a chariot ;” but these 
forms must have been easily confounded with those of the true 
infinitive simple. 

The participle past-active was naturally very rare in those 
voices having a tendency to be considered as passive. Only 
the Pael, Azssulu, “royal,” from kasdlu, may be quoted, and has 
the last radical doubled as well as the second. 

The past-participle passive has been more preserved, and 
forms regularly the permensive of all these voices; the restored 
forms have been given above, because it is the ones generally 
given as the infinitive by Assyriologists. 

The words formed with these participles were no doubt 
avoided on account of their length, and examples are not so 
rare with the weak stems. 

All these voices have also a compound participle formed by 
the prefix mu added to the other participle. It is found with 
the Kal forms, but in the other voices it is more regularly used : 


muntahsu (constr. muntahis), “soldier,” from the Niphal 
of tahasu, ‘‘to fight.” 

munnakalu, “concealed,” from the Niphal of nakdlu, ‘to 
build.” 


In the Shaphel the vowel following the # is either a or e- 
muxaknix and muxeknix, from kanaXu, “to subject.” 


In the Pael the double letter of the middle radical is often 
written simple : 


? 


munakkir, “destroyer,” from nakaru, mumahir, “ director,’ 
from maharu. 


The secondary and tertiary voices are regularly formed from 
the participles of the Kal : 


muktabil, subj. muktablu, “ fighter, one who places himself 
in the middle (of the battle),” from kabalu, “to be in 
the middle.” 


These compound participles may be formed from all the parti- 
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ciples of Kal, but are generally considered as nominal or 
adjectival formations : 


munirritu, “struggling,” from the Pael of naratu. 


INDICATIVE OR Construct Moop. 
AORIST. 


The aorist is formed by means of prefixes added to one of 
the participles; the genders and numbers are distinguished by 
the vowel suffixed to the form. 


Sing. Ist pers. com. a— 2nd pers. masc,ta— 3rd pers, masc. i— 
fem, ta—i fem. ta— 

JED. 5 5» Ni— 5; masc, ta—w masc. i—u 
fem. ta—a fem. i—a 


When these prefixes are added to the participles, the first 
vowel of this is almost invariably dropped ; we have, therefore : 


From the participle continuous : Ist pers. aX YaZ, 2nd pers. taX YaZ, &e. 
From the participle past-active: , aXYiZ, s taX YiZ, &e. 
From the participle past-passive: ,, aXYuZ, ,, taX YuZ, &e. 


When the aorist is derived from the participle present, what 
is exceedingly rare, the vowel of the first radical is preserved, 
unless it would be confounded with a form derived from the 
participle past-active, and it is 1st pers. aXaYiZ, 2nd pers. 
taXaYiZ, &e. 

The prefixes given above, which form the various persons, 
are the remnants of auxiliary verbs; if their auxiliary character 
is not lost sight of, the formation of the aorist appears quite 
consistent and rational. For instance, a¥kun, “I placed,” from 
Xakanu, “to place,” is a form exactly parallel to “I have 
placed,” formed from the auxiliary a and the past-participle 
passive, Sukun, In the same way : 


am&uh =“ T have measured,” from maXahu, “ to measure,” 
takun = “thou hast placed,” from Sakanu, “ to place.” 
nistur =“* we have written,” from Sataru, “to write.” 
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And these forms may be explained more correctly thus : 


aSkun, “I have (the thing) placed ;” am&uh, “I have (the 
thing) measured,” &c. 


With the participle continuous the form may be analysed in 
the same way : 


isbat = “he has a taking,” from sabatu, “to take.” 


But there is a difference in meaning corresponding to that 
attached to the participle used as formative : 


isbat is “he has a taking of a thing, and retains possession 
of it.” 


With the participle past-active : 


absil = “I have a cooking (a stew),” from basalu, “ to cook,” 
which really is “I have the thing which was once 
cooked (as a stew, a piece of roast-beef, &c.).” 


Originally no doubt every verb could form its aorist from all 
the participles indifferently, and had in reality four aorists ; but 
in practice only one was retained, and it is only accidentally 
that the same stem is found to have several forms for the 


aorist, as: 
isbat and isbut, “he took.” 


The notion of the auxiliary character of the prefixes was lost, 
and at the same time also the origin of the formation forgotten. 
The verbal forms were then considered as uncompound, and to 
distinguish the genders and numbers a vowel was suflixed—z 
for the feminine singular, and in the plural u for the masculine, 
a for the feminine, and for the dual 4. 

_ The greatest number of the verbs retained exclusively the 
aorist (in %) formed from the participle past-passive, as the 
following: - 

habatu, “to plunder ;” hamatu, ‘to hasten;” hasahu, “to 
desire;” gamaru, “to be complete ;” kabaSu, “ to trample upon ;” 
kanaku, “to seal;” karabu, “to be propitious ;” kapadu, “ to 
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level ;” kasaru, “to run away ;” babalu, “to pull down ;” bataku, 
“to detach ;” pataru, ‘to free ;” paharu, “to collect ;” parasu, 
“to destroy;” magaru, “to obey ;” makatu, ‘to fall;” makahu, 
“‘to measure ;” Sadadu, “to drag ;” ragamu, “to ask ;” rakasu, 
“to bind;” ramaku, “to pour out;” radadu, “ to pursue ;” Salalu, 
“to carry away ;” Sarapu, “to burn;” sataru, “to write ;” Sakapu, 
“to overwhelm ;” zakaru, “to record ;” Sahapu, “ to sweep away ;” 
sarapu, “to melt ;” dabaku, ‘to spread ;” daraku, “to be cast 
down ;” taradu, “to drive away ;” takapu, ‘“‘to take hold;” 
tabaku, “to pour out;” tama@hu, “to grasp ;” and many others. 

A small number has retained the exclusive use of the aorist 
(in 7) formed from the participle past-active, as the following: 

haparu, “to bring out ;” halaku, “to injure;” gasaru, “to 
strengthen ;” baxdalu, “to cook ;” baamu, “ to dispose ;” patahu, 
“to build;” pararu, “to disperse ;” rasapu, “to build;” rasapu, 
“to join;” labanu, “to cast down;” Salamu, “to pacify ;” Sazanu, 
“to be angry;” sakabu, ‘‘to overthrow;” dagdlu, “ to see ;” and 
a few others. 

A few verbs have exclusively the aorist (in a) formed with 
the participle continuous, as the following : 

paraku, “to divide ;” patahu, ‘‘to fear ;” mahdasu, “to fight ;” 
Sananu, “to be equal ;” takalu, “to trust,” &. 

As said above, in a few cases verbs have preserved the use 
of two aorists, though the same meaning is attached to both: 
karabu, “to collect,” has the two forms zkrub and zkrib,; sabatu, 
“to take,” zsbat and zsbut, makaru, “to receive,” zmhur and 
amhar, &e. 

As for the aorist derived from the participle present, it must 
be acknowledged that its very existence is doubtful, for such 
forms as ¢paxitu, “they destroyed,” from pasatu, “to destroy,” 
may be mutatives, in which the second or middle radical has 
not been doubled, as it often happens (see farther on), and used 
for aorists. 

In the other voices the aorist is derived from the participle 
present, rarely from the participle past-active. 

The prefixes indicating the persons remain the same in the 
secondary and tertiary voice of Kal and in Niphal and its two 
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voices, but for the other voices the vowel of these prefixes is w 
~ in all the persons, thus : 


Singular. 
Ist Pers. 2nd Pers. Masc. Fem. 3rd Pers. Masc. Fem. 
u— tu— tu—t. u— tu— 
Plural. 
Ist Pers. 2nd Pers. Masc. Fem. 3rd Pers. Mase. Fem. 
nu— tu—u tu—a uU—U u—a 


In the Niphal the characteristic m is generally assimilated : 
ikkibus (for inkibus), ‘he was conquered,” from kabasu. 

In the Shaphel the vowel following the ¥ characteristic may 
be a, @, or 7: 


usaknis, useknix, and uikni’, from hanasu, ‘‘ to submit.” 
uxahlika, from halaku, “to destroy.” 
ustklil, from kaldlu, “to end.” 


In the Pael the doubling of the middle radical is often 
neglected : 
uballik, ‘*I divided,” from balaku. 


tukattiri, “thou hast surrounded,” from kataru. 
uzakkir and uzakir, “I completed,” from zakaru. 


In the secondary voices the vowel of the characteristic letter 
¢ may be a, ¢, or 7 
thtaltk, from halaku, ‘to destroy.” 
thtesin, from hasanu, 
uxtaksir, from kasaru. 
uptasst, from pasxatu. 
aktirib, from karabu. 


For the tertiary voices the aorist is regularly formed from the 
participle past active or passive. 


tkdanaludu K? from kaladu. 
attanabrik N® from baraku. 
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MOoUTATIVE. 


The mutative is formed with the same prefixes as the aorist 
added to the participle present or the participle continuous, 
but the middle radical of these participles is doubled in order 
to either strengthen the idea conveyed to the mind by the verbal 
noun, or, most probably, because the action is actually performed 
by the subject. The origin of this tense is the same, in fact, 
as that of the Pael, having the force of a passive, or rather 
middle voice, as it is called in Greek. This explanation is sup- 
ported by the fact that in great many cases the mutative of 
the Kal is replaced by the mutative of the Pael (see Synrax). 
The mutative may therefore be explained in the same way as the 
aorist, but the auxiliary is to be translated by the verb “to be” : 


arakkvs =*‘ l am binding,” from rakasu, “to bind.” 
inadin = ‘‘ he is giving,” from nadanu, ‘to give.” 
taxakkin =“ thou art placing,” from sakanu, ‘to place.” 


When derived from the participle continuous, the mutative 
had naturally a slight difference in meaning: 


aSakkan = ‘‘I am placer,” from sakanu, “ to place.” 
inaddan = ‘‘he is giver,” from nadanu, ‘to give.” 
thassas = “ he is sinner,” from hasdsu, “to sin.” 
tasabbat = “thou art taker,” from sabatu, “to take.” 


From the origin of these two forms it appears quite rational 
that they should have been used to express the present or the 
future. The first is more properly the present, for it indicates 
the subject of the verb as being in the act of performing the 
action, and the second is a continuous present or future. In 
practice, however, the two forms were confounded, and most 
of the verbs have retained only one. 

As noticed in the phonology, a double consonant was often 
written simple ; the mutative in this case is distinguished from 


the aorist only by its vocalisation and the presence of a vowel 
after the first radical. We have: 
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akun, “he placed ;” zakan, “he places” or “shall place.” 

tzkur, “he recorded;” dzakar, “he records” or “shall 
record.” 

indin, “‘he gave ;” inadin, “‘he gives” or “shall give.” 

imhar, ‘“‘he received ;” tmahar, “he receives” or “shall 
receive,” 


Sometimes we find abnormal vocalisations, as draggum, “he 
disputes,” from ragamu, but it is no doubt due to the fact 
that in these cases the mutative has been derived from a nominal 
form not noticed above. 

For all the other voices, the mutative is formed from the 
participle continuous with the same prefixes as in the aorist of 
the same voice : 

iSakan (for inkakan), N., from Sakanu. 

attakal and atakal (for antakil), N., from takalu. 
usahnap, S., from handpu. 

usahhar, P., from saharu. 

upahar, P., from paharu. 

axtakan, K?, from sakanu. 

attakkan, N®, from sakanu. 

ustaklal, 82, from kalalu. 

ittanagrar, N*, from gararu. 


PRECATIVE. 


The precative is formed for all the voices by the particle Zu, 
“he it,” prefixed to the verbal forms of the aorist or mutative. 
There are therefore two precatives, but in practice only one of 
them has been, as a rule, preserved with the same meaning of 
simple precative, though primitively there must have been a 
slight shade of meaning between them. 

When the verbal form begins with a, this letter is dropped 
or assimilated to the w of the prefix: lwblut, “may I live,” from 


balatu. 
When the verbal form begins with 2, the vowel w of the 


prefix is dropped or assimilated: Whlik and lihallik, from 


halaku ; Vikkun, from sakanu. 
D 
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IMPERATIVE. 


Aorist.—The aorist has only one person, the second of the 
singular and plural. It is formed from one of the participles ; 
the great majority of the verbs form it from the past-participle 
passive (XwYuZ), a small number from the past-participle 
active (X¢¥iZ), and a few from the participle continuous 
(XaYaZ), and fewer still from the participle present (XaY2Z). 
The same verb might take two different forms. Probably at 
the origin the aorist of the imperative was formed indifferently 
from the various participles, according to the idea which the 
speaker wanted to convey, the imperative being, in fact, nothing 
else than the stem. When it took the vocalisation of one of the 
participles, it also took the idea attached to it. In practice, 
however, one form only survived for each verb, and it follows 
that adopted for the aorist of the indicative : 


ixkun, ‘he placed ;” Sukwn, ‘ place thou.” 
iprus, ‘he freed ;” purus, ‘‘ free thou.” 


The feminine is distinguished from the masculine in the 
singular by an addition of the vowel 7, and the plural takes 
wu for the masculine and a for the feminine; but in these cases 
the second vowel (that placed after the second radical) is generally 
dropped: Sukna, ‘place ye.” 

Mortative.—The mutative of the imperative is formed in the 
same way as the aorist, and as for the mutative of the indica- 
tive by the doubling of the second radical, from the participle 
present or the participle continuous. It has only one person 
(the second), the genders and numbers being distinguished in 
the same way as for the aorist. The two forms (XaY¥iZ and 
XaYYaZ) might be found with the same stem, but the form 
preserved generally follows the same formation as the mutative 
of the indicative. The use of this tense being very rare, the 
examples are very scarce, 

In the other voices the imperative follows also the indicative 
in its formation in some cases, but, as a rule, it is derived 
from a special form, Xu¥iZ. The vowel following the x of the 
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Niphal is a, but that following the ¥ of the Shaphel is wu In 
the secondary voices the vowel preceding the ¢ characteristic 
is always 7, 


PERMENSIVE. 


The permensive is formed from the participle present for the 
Kal, with a few exceptions, and from the participle past-passive 
forall the other voices. This tense is, properly speaking, nothing 
else than a participle; in the third person the subject being 
generally expressed by a noun or an emphatic pronoun, the 
participle is used without addition, but the other persons are 
distinguished by suffixes added to the participle, in the sub- 
jective or objective case, its final vowel being elided, it. is 
difficult to say why. The suffixes are: 


Sing. rst pers. -aku or -ak ; 2nd, -ata. 
Plur. ss -ant or -anu; ,, -atunu. 


The genders are not distinguished in the 1st and 2nd persons. 


Sing. rst pers. rahsak, “I am trusting, or one who trusts,” 
from rahasu ,; 
taklak, “I am protecting, or one who pro- 
tects,” from takala. 
2nd mase. saknata, “ thou art establishing,” from Sakanu. 
3rd mase. Sakin, “he is establishing or making,” from 
Sakanu. 
Plur. rst pers. baltanu, “we are living,” from batt. 
3rd masc. sabtu or sabtuni; “they, are taking, > fromi 
sabatu. PLEA NOG 


» fem. sahra, “they are surrounding,” from sahara. ° 


In a very few verbs the permensive . Kal seems to be formed 
from the participle past active or passive, more often from the 
latter, and as a rule this is found witli’ vorbig’ dencting a siate. 


grd pers. dwmun or limun, she is evil,” fem. limmnit , : 
and pers. plural, démnitunu, “ you are evil,” 
from lamanu, “to be evil.” 
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It is seen by the last example that the connecting vowel is 


harmonised : 


maxalu, ‘to be like,” makes mag and mukul, 
marasu, “to be ill,” makes marus ; marvs is also found. 


The permensive appears to have been formed originally with 


all the participles, and could be formed even with nouns and 
adjectives, like, for instance, Xarraku, “I am king.” 


For the other voices: 


N. 3rd pers. naXmur, “he holds or watches,” from Samaru. 


53 Suklul, “he has caused to complete,” from kalalu. 


ae ae dulluhu, ‘‘he was troubled,” from dalahu. 

K2. ,, (fem.) Sitkunat, “she was situated,” from Sakanv. 

ip are itamgur (for nitamgur), “he obeys,” from magaru. 
Sie r Sutashur, ‘he cause to enclose,” from saharu. 


Pasay not found, 


The tertiary voices are not found. 
A precative could be formed from the permensive by. prefixing 


the affix lu% to all the forms. 


Supsrective Moop. 


All the tenses of the subjective mood are formed from the 


corresponding ones of the indicative by adding w« to the forms 
of the indicative in the singular: ind. aorist, @kun, subj. aorist, 
kunu ; and nw or nt in the plural : 


ikpudunt, from kapadu, ‘to cover.” 
likrubunt, from karabu, “to collect.” 


DEPENDENT Moon. 


Al the tenses of the, dependent mood are formed in the same 


way. by ‘adcing 2 2 tor the singular, and wn for the plural : 


cause, ashen. Dependent, kunt. 
“i isbatu 3 isbatunt. 
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OpsEcTIVE Moop. 


All the tenses of the objective are formed in the same way 
by adding a for the singular : 


Indicative, ikwn. Objective, kuna. 
tasbat. o tasbata. 


Enercetic Moop. 


This mood includes all the verbal forms having the mimation ; 
but this mood is rare, it being confounded with the following. 
From this fact it may be inferred that the doubling of the m 
only indicates the length of the preceding vowel, or is written 
only to prevent the weakening and dropping of the character- 
istic m. 


Paracacic Moop. 


Under this name we class all the forms having the mimation 
followed by the enclitic ma: 


akbaswmma, from kabasu. 
ittahlibamma, from N? of halabu. 
ipxilunimma, from pasalu. 


WEAK VERBS, 


All the apparent irregularities of the weak verbs, that is, the 
verbs having an n, the aspirate ’, or a vowel as one of their radicals, 
are easily explained by the phonetic laws of the language. 

For instance, a verb having m for first radical, like naSaku, is 
to a certain extent treated as Niphal of a supposed Saku, and 
makes its infinitive of the secondary Kal voice in zta¥uku. When 
the m comes into contact with the second radical, it is assimilated, 
and then considered as only indicating the existence of a long 
vowel; hence the verb falls into the category of those having 
a vowel as first radical. 
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The length of a syllable being often represented by the 
doubling of the next consonant, we have therefore ilik, “he 
went,” for lik from alaku. 

In the Niphal the length of the vowel of these verbs is often 
represented by the n following it, and we have for the infinitive, 
nanluku, from dlaku, nenpusu, from épe%u, “to do,” &c., and in 
the aorist 3rd pers. sing. znnalik, innepis, &e. 

The verbs having’ or w for first radical are treated as those 
having a, those having 2 as those having @. The personal pre- 
fixes remain the same in the first case, the vowel being only 
lengthened. In the second case the vocalisation is @ or ? for all 
persons. Some verbs having primitively w as first radical pre- 
serve it, and this w absorbs the vowel of the prefixes ; so the pre- 
fixes of the persons are the same as for the Pael: wld, “I bore 
(a son),” for (auld), from (w)aladu. 

For the verbs weak of the second radical the vowels of the 
first and second radicals are generally contracted into one, but 
sometimes there are attempts to represent them ; in this case 
we may suppose the presence of an aspirate unwritten: hain 
(for ka’in) by the side of kin, third person permensive of 
kanu. 

It is to be noticed that the different kinds of weak verbs are 
often confounded ; we find attur by the side of atwr (for atur), 
1st. pers. aorist of ¢arv. 

The verbs weak of the last radical preserve their final vowel 
in all the tenses, but it is generally the same for the aorist or 
the mutative: kabu, “to speak,” makes aorist akbi, mutative 
akabbi. 

It is to be noticed that there was always a tendency to 
strengthen the weak verbs, and the secondary and tertiary voices 
are, for this reason, no doubt, of a more frequent use with the 
weak verbs. 


QUADRILITARY AND QUINQUILITARY STEMS. 


The stems having four or five consonants as radicals are 
treated as derivative voices, even if the radicals which form 
the first part of them are not those used to form derivatives, 


> yg lll 


a! 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


There are only a few real prepositions : ana, “to, in 3” ina, 
“in, from, with ;” wltw or itu, “from ;” ad, “till, to;” ki or 
kuma, ‘‘as.” 

The other prepositions are really nouns, and may take the 
possessive suffixes: etd, “with;” from ittu, “place ;” itti-ka, 
“with thee” or “thy place ;” eli, “over;” arki, “after, be- 
hind ;” pand, ‘before, in front of ;” mahri, “in front of,” &e. 

The feminine form of the same nouns which form these 
prepositions can be used in the same way: arkat, mahrit, &c. 

It is generally the construct case which is used. 


ADVERBS. 


_ The adverbs of manner can be derived from all nouns by 
adding ¥ to the dependent case: rabi, ‘‘ great,” rab, lbbi, 
“heart,” lbbis, “cordially ;"’ edz, ‘‘one,” edis, “alone ;” eld, 
“high,” ely, “above ;” kakkabi, “star,” kakkabix, “as a star” 
or ‘ starlike.” 

Nouns in any form can be used adverbially (see Syntax). 

Adverbial expressions are formed by prepositions: ina umu 
annute, “in these days ;” wltw ulla, “from old.” 

Adverbs are formed by the enclitic ma: umma, “thus;” 
matema, ‘in times past;” kalama, ‘‘of all sorts ;” panama, 
“formerly ;” kiaam, “ thus,” &c. 

The negatives are: Ja, ul (before a verb), a (before a verb or 
in composition), awmma, “never.” 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 


The principal conjunctions are: wu or uw, “and,” sometimes 
“or;” la, “or;” ma (enclitic), “and, so that, in order that ;” 
ki, “if, when, as, while;” a¥%u or ax¥wm, “when, as for;” 
Summa, “if, when ;” nz (enclitic), ‘so.” 

The relative a is also used as a conjunction, “that, because,” 
&c., and forms compound conjunctions with the prepositions : 
adi ¥a, “in sofaras;” adi eli Sa, “till;” arkz 8a, “ after that,” 
exactly like “‘ that” in English and que in French. 

Some conjunctions are also formed with nouns followed by 
Sa: libbu Sa, “just as.” 


S YONA 
Nouns. 


In the earliest inscriptions and documents (age of Hammurabi) 
the three cases terminate with the mimation; at the other 
periods it is only preserved, and not always with feminine or 
abstract nouns in ¢ and a few others. In the syllabaries and 
word-lists the mimation is generally given as the regular and 
proper ending, but in poetry the mimation is also often 
neglected. 

At a later period the mimation or the emphatic state are used, 
very much as our article : kaspam or kaspa’, “ the money (which 
has been mentioned before).” 

When a noun is followed by another which depends upon it, 
or by the possessive suffixes, it cannot take the mimation or the 
emphatic state, 

The subjective case is used when the noun is the subject. 
The dependent case is used when the word is governed by 
another noun, ¢.¢., in the genitive or after a preposition. The 
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objective case is used when the word is the object of the verb, 
#.é., in the accusative. The construct state is used when the 
word governs another noun, which is then in the dependent 
case. The possessive suffixes are sometimes added to the con- 
struct state. 

We find compound words formed with two nouns, one in 
the construct state and the other in the dependent case: bel 
ekli, “ landlord,’’ lit. “lord of the field.” 

When the genitive is expressed emphatically by means of the 
relative $a, the regent takes the case-ending: belu 8a ekli, “ the 
lord of the field,” lit. “the lord who (is) of the field.” 

_ The nouns with possessive suffixes are sometimes put in the 
construct state even when not followed by a genitive. 

The plural in % appears more often under the form e—dle for 
alu, ‘the gods,”—or even in 7, lt. 

The construct state of the plural in anu is hardly ever found ; 
the form in and is used for all cases. 

The abstract nouns in ww or uttu may be used as singular 
nouns: ameluttu, “the slave” or “the slaves.”’ Other nouns 
are taken collectively : niu, “men” or “ people.” 

Certain words are used more often in the plural: me for mue, 
“water,” by the side of mu. 

When two nouns are placed in apposition, the second is 
treated as an adjective, and agrees with the first in number, 
gender, and case. 

With numbers, names of measures, weights, &c., are put in 
the dependent case of the singular: xv gurrt, “ fifteen tons,” 
lit. “fifteen of ton.” 

When a noun is used as explicative complement, explaining 
or emphasising the meaning of the verb, it may be in the 
subjective, objective, or dependent case, or in the construct 

state. 

Except in a very few cases, and especially in poetry, the 
adjective follows the noun it qualifies and agrees with it in 
number, gender, and case. 

When the noun is in the construct state (or in the dependent 
case), with a possessive suffix, the following adjective is put 
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in the normal case which the noun would take if it had no 
suffix. 

The participles may govern the dependent case, but the noun 
governed by it may also be put in the objective case, and then 
may precede it. 

In a few cases adjectives are treated in the same way. 

The comparative and superlative of comparation are expressed 
by the adjective followed by a preposition: rabu ina alant, 
“the greatest of the gods,” lit. “ the great among the gods.” 

The superlative of abstraction is sometimes expressed by a 
reduplicate form of the adjective: dandannu, “very strong.” 

The comparative and superlative are also expressed by the 
adjective followed by the relative: rabu Sa dani, lit. “the great 
of the gods.” 


NUMERALS. 


The cardinal numerals are treated as abstracts, and there- 
fore placed before the nouns: e&ten ameluttu, “one slave” or 
“one of a slave.” 

In practice the masculine forms of the cardinals from 3 to 
10 were used with feminine nouns, and the feminine forms 
with the masculine nouns. Sometimes the numeral agrees with 
the noun and follows, it being treated as an adjective. These 
rules are not, however, always adhered to. 

The cardinals treated as abstracts may be followed by the 
noun in the dependent case of the singular. 

The ordinals are real adjectives and follow the same rules. 

In the Babylonian contracts the month is given first, and 
is followed by the day, then the year and the name of the 
king, thus: arhu adaru, umu sal8u, Sattu eSru, Nabu-naid Sar 
Babili, “month Adar, day third, year tenth, Nabonidus, king 
of Babylon,” 

Sometimes the cardinals are, as in French, used for the ordi- 
nals, and in this case generally placed before the nouns. 


OO ———~-- 
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PRONOUNS. 


The personal pronouns in the nominative, when used empha- 
tically, are placed before the verb, and generally at the beginning 
of the sentence. 

When the verb substantive is understood, the pronoun is 
generally thrown to the end of the sentence, taking thus the 
place of the verb. 

The use of the two oblique flexional cases are regularly 
observed only in the documents of the time of Hammurabi 
and in a few old poetic texts. In the others, the pronominal 
suffixes are used in the same form with the verb to express 
the dative and accusative: iddin-Sunuti, “he gave them or to 
them.” 

At all periods the flexional dative in a%¢ (au, ada) is used 
also to express the ablative: kai, “to, by, or from thee ;” and 
after a preposition: ana ka&i, ‘to thee.” 

After a preposition the accusative is also used: ana tatz, 
“to me.” 

The dative is sometimes used to express the genitive case. 

The plural of the second person is used in the nominative, 
attunu, as dative and accusative, and even as a suffix attached 
to the verb. 

The accusative is used for the vocative case. 

The pronouns with the suffix of the accusative (datz, katt, &c.) 
are used as subject of a secondary clause of a complex sentence 
(see Syntrax oF SENTENCES). 

The pronominal possessive adjectives may be used indepen- 

dently or as the possessive suffixes after a noun. In the first 
case they precede the noun, which is considered as being in 
apposition: daw abil libbia, “the son of my heart,” lit. “mine, 
the son of my heart.” 
- Sometimes these possessive adjectives imply the verb sub- 
stantive ; they are then thrown to the end of the sentence, and 
may take the enclitic ma or a lengthening m vocalised by har- 
mony: kummu, “it is thine” or “they are thine.” 

In the same way the personal pronouns can take the enclitic 
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ma with the same force: attama, “thou art” or “it is thou ;” 
MOLINO. ab ISN” 

The pronominal suffixes are used to denote the direct or 
indirect object: ¢ddin-3u is “he gave him” or “he gave to 
him.” When the two objects are expressed, or when the writer 
wishes to avoid ambiguity, the pronominal suffix representing 
the indirect object is preceded by a preposition or another turn 
is used: ina kati-¥u iddin, “he gave into his hand.” 

The suffixes are added sometimes emphatically to the verbs 
when the words they represent are already expressed, even if the 
object is an emphatic pronoun with the flexion: kaSa lukbi-ka, 
‘may I relate to thee,” 

The possessive suffix of the third person masculine, Sw, is used 
for the feminine in the dialect of Babylon. 

The third person pronoun is used with an indeterminate 
meaning representing ‘‘some one” or “some of them” under- 
stood, 


RELATIVE PrRoNovN. 


There is only one relative pronoun, sa, for all genders, 
numbers, and cases. The oblique cases and other relations are 
expressed by means of the possessive suffix added to the 
regent: a abi-8u, “whose father,” lit. “who his father ;” Sa 
ina elt-Xu, “over whom,” lit. ‘who over him.” In the same 
way abli-Xu Xa, “son of,” lit. “son of he who (is).” 

Sometimes the relative is followed by the noun or expression 
it represents placed in apposition : %a Cambuzita ahu-¥u, ‘‘ whose 
(Cambyses’) brother,” lit, ‘who, Cambyses his brother,” 


DEMONSTRATIVES. 


The pronouns of the third person are used as demonstratives : 
amelu Su, “this man ;” axSatu ¥, “this woman ;” they always 
follow the noun, but are not to be considered as suffixes : Xelalti 
Xunu, “ these three.” 

The accusative form has come to be used for the nominative : 
bitu Swati, ‘this house.” 


The same anomalies are noticed for the other demonstratives. 
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VERBS. 


The third person masculine in the singular is generally used 
for the feminine, and the feminine for the masculine in the 
plural. In the other cases the verb agrees with its subject in 
number and gender. 

When two subjects are united by the copula uw, the verb 
agrees with the first. 

The verb is put in the plural with a singular subject when it 
is considered as a collective noun. 

Verbs can have only one direct cbject; when there are two, 
the second must be considered either as a noun in apposition or 
as the name of manner explaining the action of the verb; in the 
latter case it is really a noun or expression taken adverbially. 
Sometimes this explanatory noun is preceded by ana or kima, 
or takes the adverbial form in 7%. When there is no preposi- 
tion before it, is may be in the construct state or have the 
casal form, according to the view taken by the writer. When 
in the construct state it is considered as forming with the 
verb a kind of compound; and when in the casal form, it is 
either a noun of manner, an adverbial expression, or a noun in 
apposition. 

Neuter verbs take sometimes the indirect object as direct 
object without preposition. 

The third person plural is used as indeterminate as in 
English: ¢kbu, “they say,” ‘it is said.” 

The various moods are irregularly used, because the notion of 
their value seems to have been lost at an early date, as that of 
the case-endings in the noun; but the following principles may 
be given, though in practice they were often ignored. 

‘The infinitive is not really a mood; its forms, infinitive 
simple and the four participles, are treated as nouns, 

The permensive carries an idea of continuity ; it expresses an 
action the effect of which is still lasting when the narration 
takes place; for this reason it has neither past, present, nor 
future, ; 
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The indicative is the narrative mood par excellence. It is 
the one by which any statement is made. The shortness of its 
forms give a great vivacity to the narration. 

The subjective is more solemn, and might be called the oratory 
mood ; it ought to be used for principal sentence only. 

The dependent mood is used in secondary relative sentences, 
or in secondary sentences beginning by a conjunction like i, 
¥umma, &e. 

The objective mood is used generally in secondary sentences 
brought on as a consequence of the principal; but is often con- 
founded with the previous mood; from its consequential value 
it sometimes implies the idea of futurity. 

The energetic mood is composed of archaic forms. It gives 
strength to the meaning of the verb, but does not alter it; it 
has forms corresponding to the three previous moods, wm corre- 
sponding to w, 7m to 7, and am to a, and ought to be used accord- 
ingly, but these energetic forms are rare in the modern texts, and 
their use not always consistent. 

The paragogic is merely the previous mood with the addition 
of the enclitic ma, which generally implies a consequence, and 
ought to be followed by the objective mood; in many cases the 
enclitic, however, simply represents the copula, and the double 
m is the consequence of the accent being thrown back on the 
previous vowel. 

The aorist expresses the past ; it is used sometimes, but rarely, 
for the permensive with an idea of continuity. 

The mutative is used for the present and future; and also 
in a very few cases, when the narration represents the action as 
actually taking place, for the past; but in that case it is only a 
figure of speech. 

The imperative is used for command, but the precative ex- 
presses only a wish. 


The infinitive simple can be used for the future: la epixu, 


“he will not do.” 
The Kal gives the primary meaning of the stem or theme. 


The Niphal has generally the passive meanings of the Kal; 
in other cases a developed meaning, 
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tkkibu& (for inkibus), “he was conquered,” from kabaXu, “ to 
trample upon ;” 7Xaknu, “they were made or placed,” from 
Xakanu, naptaru, “to defend,” from pataru, “to free.” 

The Shaphel is mostly used as a factitive or causative: 
uxeskin, “he caused to be placed or he established, and he 
caused to be made or he achieved,” from Sakadnu ; ukaklil, “he 
caused to be completed, z.e., he finished,” from kaldlu, “to be 
complete.” 

The Pael gives to the stem an intensitive meaning, or simply 
emphasises the primary meaning, and is rarely used as a causative. 
On account of its intensitive character it has often the same 
meaning as the Kal, and its tenses are used for those of the 
Kal, especially with the weak verbs: u&akkan, “I placed,” from 
sakanu ; luhallik, “may he destroy,” from halaku, “to injure ;” 
uparrir, “I dispersed,” from pararu, “to hinder ;” ukubou, “he 
- says,” from kabu. 

The secondary voices have often a reflective force, and indi- 
cate that the action is done by the subject for himself; it may 
also be used as passive. Sometimes their force is simply in- 
tensitive: iktanak, ‘‘he places his own seal,” “he seals for 
himself,” from gakanu, “to seal;” zktabi, “he declared or 
spoke for himself,” from kabié, “to speak ;” ultaksiru, “they 
assembled,” lit. ‘they caused to come together for themselves,” 
from the Shaphel of kasdru, “to collect;” uptehir, “he 
gathered,” from paharu, “to collect;” zptalhu, “they shall 
fear,” from palahu, ‘to fear ;” thtalck, “he was injured,” from 
halaku, “to injure.” 

The tertiary voices have a frequentative meaning or express 
energy: thtanabbatu, “they go about plundering,” from habatu ; 
ittanallaka, “he goes repeatedly,” N? from alaku, “to go.” 

The negative la is put before nouns, adjectives, and verbs. 
In composition it corresponds to the English “‘un:” la-magiri, 
“un-obedient ;” and forms negative nouns, Ja mam, the ‘no- 
waters,” that is “the want of water.” 

The negative ul is placed exclusively before verbs, and the 
negative aa forms prohibitives with the verbal forms. 

Lu prefixed to the verb gives it a past meaning. This mode 
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of expressing the past is only used in a few inscriptions of the 
time of Hammurabi and of the second Ninevite Empire. 

The postfix -n7 is placed after the verb (and after the pronomi- 
nal suffix when there is one) to give to the sentence a dependent 
character. It is even to be found at the end of a sentence 
beginning with fd, “if.” 

The copula w is used to join two nouns or two sentences 
when they are treated as being in apposition. 


The enclitic ma is only placed after the verb, and stleee a 


consequence ; sometimes, however, it has only the force of the 
simple copula. 
The conjunction lw is distributive: Ju..luw.. lu.. “either 
or . . . or.” It has also the force of “whether” 
repeated. 


SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. — 


The disposition of the words in the sentence is freer that in 
Akkadian ; the formula would therefore vary. In the simple 
period, or in the principal sentence of a complex period, the 
same order as in Akkadian is often observed, that is, the formula 
dt-dp-ds-r-s-o-i-c-v. This order is generally followed in the 
bilingual texts, the object of the scribe having apparently been 
to give in most cases the nearest translation possible. 

The direct object is often placed before the subject. This 
happens especially in private contracts, and when greater im- 
portance is given to the object. 

The qualificative, either an adjective, a noun in apposition, or 
a noun with a preposition, follows the word it qualifies. The 
exceptions to this rule are exceedingly rare. 

The indirect object very seldom precedes the subject, and 
follows sometimes the direct object. It is placed generally 
before the verb, but also may follow it. 
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The complement explaining the action of the verb is always 
placed near it. 

When the direct object or the indirect object is represented 
by a pronominal suffix, it naturally always follows the verb. 
When it is a flexional pronoun (ca, iati, &c.), it often also 
~ follows the verb. 

The reason of the action is generally placed before the subject 
and the objects, rarely between the subject and the objects, 
but often also after the verb. 

The determinative of time, place, and state is placed at the 
beginning of the sentence. 

In a secondary sentence, especially when introduced by the 
enclitic ma suffixed to the verb of the principal sentence, the 
order of the words is reversed: the verb stands first and is 
followed by the objects; sometimes even the subject is placed 
after the verb ;. the most common order is y-s-o-i. 


CompLex PxErrop. 


It has been observed that the moods correspond to the diffe- 
rent forms of the nouns; these nominal forms were no doubt 
the origin of the characteristics of the moods, and analogy 
guided the writer in the use of them; but as the casal endings 
of the noun were so weakened as to acquire the obscure sound 
of a mute é and were then confounded, so were the character- 
istics of the moods, The moods having become in this way 
undistinguishable to the ear, it threw great confusion in their 
use, and that is the reason why the forms of the subjective are 
found when we ought to expect the dependent or the objective, 
‘those of the indicative irregularly employed for the others, &c. 

Regularly the indicative answers to the construct state and 
ought to be used only when the principal sentence in which it 
is employed requires a secondary consequential sentence, having 
its verb in the dependent mood. 

The subjective was at first reserved for the principal sentence 
when it was complete in itself and did not necessarily require 


other complementary sentences. In the usage, however, it 
E 
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acquired a mere idea of importance, and secondary sentences 
were put in this mood to give them preéminence in the 


~ narration, 


When a secondary sentence is introduced by a conjunction, 
it ought regularly to have its verb in the dependent mood ; it 
is also the mood to use in a secondary sentence in apposition, 
if this sentence is considered as the immediate consequence 
of the principal sentence. A dependent sentence (that is, one 
having the verb in the dependent mood) precedes the principal. 

The objective sentence generally follows the principal; it 
may be put in simple apposition or connected by thetenclitic ma 
added to the verb of the preceding principal. 

When an objective sentence is introduced by a flexional 
pronoun in the accusative, but used as subject (cat?, kati, &e.), it 
precedes the principal or governing sentence. 

When the principal sentence follows a secondary sentence 
introduced by a conjunction, its verb is often put in the 
objective mood, because the action is considered as the natural 
sequence of the statement made in the conjunctive sentence. 

The conjunctive sentences often represent the determinatives 
of time, place or state, and must therefore precede the ‘principal. 

When two sentences are placed in apposition, the verb‘ of 
the first one is often put in the indicative (mood of the construct), 
being to a certain extent considered as the complement ex- 
plaining the second, just as the complement explaining the 
action of the verb is put in the construct state, In that case 
the second sentence ought to have its verb in the dependent 
mood. 

When a sentence is followed by the enclitic -nz suffixed to 
its verb, it indicates generally a statement, the consequence of 
which is expressed by the principal sentence. 

(t) Suma ablu-ku Xa Sumu-iddina abil Gahal, (2) ultu Elamti 
kv thliku, (3) adi Tahhw ittalka, (4) Tahha@ kata-Xu ki asbata, 
(4) ultebirassu ; (6) marus; (7) adi zime-Su mala isabbatu, 
(8) ana sarri enia akapparaxxu. 

“(As to) Suma son of Sumuiddina son of Gahal, he had fled 
then from Elam, he went to the Tahha, I took him (lit. his 
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hands) from the Tahha, I brought him back; he is ill, when he 
will have resumed his complete health, I will send him to the 
king, my lord.” 

This example taken from a letter-tablet is very important. 
There are two periods: in the first one extending to (6) all 
the verbs are in the aorist, the first sentence (1) having no verb 
plays the part of a determinative, the second is the principal, 
and its verb is in the subjective mood, the three others (3, 4 
and 5) are considered as sequence, and their verbs are therefore in 
the objective mood. The second period begins by a permensive 
(6) playing the part of a determinative, in the two other 

“sentences the verbs are in the future, the first (7) is the prin- 
cipal and therefore in the subjective mood, and the second, 
(8) the sequence, in the objective mood. 

(1) Uate’ maru&tu imhar-u-ma edis%u innabit ana Nabdati' 
(2) Uate’ ablu Hazailu ahi abi $a Uate’ ablu Pir-Rammanu 
raman-%u iXkunu ana sarrutt Arabi ; (3) Aur temu usanni-ma 
(4) wlika adi mahria. 

“Misfortune happened to him, Uate, and he fled to Nabata, 
Uate, son of Hazailu brother of the father of Uate son of 
Pirrammanu, made himself king of Arabia, Assur gave an order 
so that he came to my presence.” 

The first part of the period is the determinative of time and 
state and is in the indicative, or construct mood, the second is 
the statement and is in the subjective mood, the third is the 
consequence and is in the dependent mood, and the fourth, 
the final result, is in the objective mood. 

Tlani rabuti iati AXurbanapla palah-un ana sapah Elamti 
uma‘iru. ‘The great gods deputed me their worshipper to 
destroy Elam.” 

The following are two examples of very quick narrations ; 
the subject is often thrown after the verb, and the verbs are 
most of them in the indicative or construct mood : 

(1) Innindu-ma Xarrani kilallan ippusu tahaza (2) ina bire-Sunu 
innapih atu, (3) ina turbu‘ti-Sunu naduru pan Samsi, (4) 
axamsatu issanunda (5) isar mehu (6) ina mihie tahaz -Sunu itla 
bel narkabti ippallasa Sana Sa itti-’u. (1) “The kings of the 
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two regions gathered so that they made battle, (2) among them 
fire blazed, (3) the face of the sun was darkened (subj. mood) 
with their clouds of dust, (4) a hurricane had gathered (ob- 
jective mood, may be translated: having gathered), (5) the 
storm broke (construct mood, answers to the determinative of 
state), (6) in the storm of their battle the warrior charioteer 
does not recognise (subj. mood) his companion (lit. the other 
who is with him). 

(1) Ina pi [Star u Rammani, ilani bei tahaz limutte, (2) 
lu ana Sarri Elamti (3) iteziz mati-Xu, (4) u sarru Nabuku- 
durrizur ittaXiz (5) ina litt csabat Elamti Stalal XagaXa. (1) 
“By the command of Istar and Rimmon, the gods lords of battle , 
evil rose (2) be it with the King of Elam! (3) his country 
was taken (4) and Nabuchadnezzar joined (him) (5) with 
might he took Elam (and) confiscated his goods.” 

(1) Tati Sin-ahe-irib Sar ASXuri epiX Sipri Suatu (2) ki tem 
lant ina uama ipX-(3)ma kabatti ublam-(4)ma teniit Kaldi 
Sa ana niria la kitnuSu assuham-(5)ma umxikki usax¥i-Xunuti- 
(6)ma ilbinw libitti (7) apikupe Sa kirib Kaldi akXid-(8)ma 
appari-kun Samhuti ina bahulati nakiri kikitti katia uXaldida 
ana epix Xipri-Xa. 

(2) “*When the command of the gods came to my ears (3) so 
that it was important (1) that myself, Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, should do this work, (4) therefore I removed the people 
of Chaldea who (were) unsubmissive to my yoke, (5) so I 
cause them to carry burdens (6) so that they should make 
bricks ; (7) I took baskets from the middle of Chaldea (8) so 
I caused the best wicker to be brought by the rebel people 
captured by my hands to do its work.” 

In this example each sentence is introduced by ma as being 
a consequence of the preceding one, In sentence (7) the verb 
is in the indicative or construct mood, because it is a kind of 
determinative, “I took or having taken,” and the verb of the 
next sentence is in the objective mood as being the result of 
the preceding one. 


The following are two examples from a private contract, a 
statement before court : 
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Binaddunatan ana ax¥utu irxan-ni-ma ¥al¥u mana kaXpi nu- 
dunna ikie-ma edit martu ulid-Xu. “ Binaddunatan had me 
to wifehood, so he took three mana of silver, my dowry, and so 
I bore him one daughter.” 

tatu u mutia nadanu u% mahari ina eli nudunniea nepus-ma 
kamna kane bitu eb¥u irsitim ahula galla kirib Barsip ana 
“sit XusXanu mana kaXpi, adi Sane maku mana kakpi Xa ultu 
Iddin-Marduk ana nixhu nis$am-ma ina Sim biti Suatu niddidin- 
ma ttti ahames nimhur ina satti arbati Nabundid sar Babils. 

“Myself and my husband we made selling and buying with 
the money of my dowry, namely: eight canes (ground and) 
a ruined house, territory of a large estate within Borsippa, for 
nine and two-thirds mana of silver, we made up the amount 
with two (and) a half mana of silver, which (was borrowed) 
from Iddinmarduk, (added) to the former, so we gave (it) as 
price of that house, in this way we traded together in the 
fourth year of Nabonidus, king of Babylon.” 

The last sentence from itti ahame¥ really governs all the 
preceding ones; it might be translated, “we traded in this 
way: that I and my husband,” We. 


VANNIC GRAMMAR. 


—) 


PHONETIC. 


Tur Vannic alphabet is the same as in Akkadian and Assyrian ; 
this is naturally the result of its syllabary being borrowed from 
Nineveh, and may only be but apparent, as the value of the 
characters have been found by comparing the signs given in the 
inscriptions with those of the Assyrian syllabary. 

In deciphering many things are to be taken into account. 

A great use is made of determinative perfixes, or, as better 
termed, of ideograms followed either by the phonetic comple- 
ment or by the phonetic determinative (7.e., the whole word 
written phonetically), In some cases, however, the ideograms 
are used, as in Akkadian and Assyrian, without any comple- 
ment or determinative, There was a tendency to the alpha- 
betism, so-that the vowel is often repeated after a syllabic 
sign ending in a vowel, even when it is not long; and the 
final vowel of a syllable is not to be read in some cases, 
being given merely, because the characters being syllabic, the 
consonant could not be written alone. All the inscriptions 
do not belong to the same region, and some show dialectical 
variations, One inscription gives 6¢ for mz, in another the 
guttural 2 is dropped: aldz¥ for haldiX. The documents are still 
too scanty to enable us to give the rules of such changes. 

The vowels are often assimilated. As in Assyrian, when two 
vowels are not assimilated it may be due to the presence of an 
aspirate, which is not written, The two letters 7 and é are 
confounded, The consonants } and p are often confounded, so 
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are also s and z, d and ¢. A dental between two vowels is 
easily dropped. 

The vowels are lengthened generally by the addition of the 
letter e, ae = a, ie = 2, &c., but often aa, ad are found for ae 
(a), 1 for ze (z), &e. The vowel w seems to have had sometimes | 
the value of the semi-vowel v (or w): wa, ue, ui, wu, might 
represent va, ve, vi, Vu. 


FORMS OF THE WORDS. 
Nouns anp ADJECTIVES. 


In Vannic there are two genders and two numbers, but 
neither gender nor number are distinguished clearly, from the 
grammatical point of view. 

All nouns are appellatives, and may be either substantives or 
adjectives. The relations of the nouns to the other words and 
the special extension of the meaning attached to them are 
indicated by means of suffixes. 

The nominal stems are always terminated by a vowel, a, 2, or 
u, but are never found without suffix. The simplest form is 
that of the noun in the dependent case answering, in a certain 
measure, to the construct state of the Semitic tongue. This 
case is formed by lengthening the final vowel of the stem: esz, 
‘““law,” dependent case, es?, gi%urd, “mighty,” d.c., guisurie. 

The suffixes may be followed by the enclitic demonstrative 
pronoun 27. The most important are the following: 

(1.) % which is added to the vowel of the noun ; its full form 
is %/, and formed primitively names of state, but was to a great 
extent used to denote the nominative: Haldi-%, Menua-X. 

(2.) di, forms names of agents, and is used also to form a kind 
of locative: kuta-di, ‘on leaving.” 

(3.) lé (formerly read da), forms local names : from pi, “name,” 
pi-li, “a memorial,” Jit. “the place of the name.” 

(4.) &¢, forms instrumentals, and for this reason is often to 
be translated by an adverb: alv-ki, “partly ;” kau-ki, “with 
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weapons.” In some cases it is written kid, perhaps for ki-di, 
the second suffix being superposed. 

(5.) Ui, indicates that the action is made after the completion 
of the object taking this suffix, and has been called the per- 
fective case: mexu-l, “after the libations ;” zatwa-li, “after the 
gate (was built).” 

(6.) he, forms patronymies, and also names of people, belonging 
to or followers of : [¥puni-hi-nt, “the son of Ispunis ;” Eria-hi, 
“son of Erias ;” tu-hd, “ captive.” 

(7.) ma, indicates the country: Haldik-na, “of the land of 
Haldis ;” Hati-na, “of the land of the Hati.” 

(8.) a, forms names of popnlation or collectives: Haldi-a, 
“the Haldians ;” haradi-a, “ armies.’ 

(9.) ka, forms gentilic names, but having a more linfted 
extension, and forms also serial names: AgiSti-ka, “the family 
of Agistis.” 

(10.) we (to be read perhaps ve), marks the possession: 
hula-ue, “having kings.” 

(11.) st, marks relation: asz-s?, “that which belongs to the 
cavalry.” 

There are few other suffixes, very rare in the inscriptions: 
zt, in armu-zi, “altar,” perhaps another form of ¥ or sz; 77, an 
individualising suffix, more used in the cognate tongues; bz, 
found in ati-bi, ‘‘thousands,” and ndri-bz, “dead,” &c. 

The suffixes. can be superposed, that is, a derived word 
formed by means of a suffix may take the suffixes as a primi- 
tive word, so we have for instance: hurad, “soldier” (this 
word being no doubt itself a derivation of hura); hura-di-a, 
“soldiery ;” hura-di-ni-li, “camp ;” hura-di-ni-li-ue, “ belonging 
to the camp,” &e. 


PRONOUNS. We 


NUMERALS, 


The numerals are always written ideographically. The only 
one found written phonetically is aézbz, ‘‘ thousands or myriads.” 

It is only to be noticed that the word for “thousand” seems 
to have been repeated after each number. For instance, 23,000 
was written xxmuiM, which implies that it was literally “ twenty 
thousands (and) three thousands.” 

Of the ordinals we know su%inz, “ first,” tarant, “second,” and 
Sistini, “third,” evidently formed with the enclitic nz. 


DEMONSTRATIVES. 


The demonstrative mostly used is 2, followed by the enclitic 
ni: int, “this;” €a may only be another form of the same. 

ixtt, “this” and uli, “that,” are not so much used. Both 
can take the enclitic 22 and all the suffixes, like the nouns, and 
be used as abstracts: 7ti-ni-we-di-a, “the people belonging to 
them.” Properly wii means ‘ another.” 

Suhe, “these,” which appears to be invariable, seems to be 
formed from %a, the correlative of nz, %a receives itself the 
suffixes and the enclitic: %a-we, “ belonging there.” 

The distributive is manu. asu¥ manuX, “ every mouth ;” ali 
manu, “some and each.” With the enclitic w is assimilated 
mani-ni. 

For ‘‘some .. . some,” ali-ki . . . alt-ki, primitively 
“partly ... partly,” is used. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


Of the personal pronouns only the first and third persons 
have been found; they may take the suffixes as a noun. 
Nominative me-%, “the his” or “he” (himself). 
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Genitive or dependent me-t, ‘‘of him.” 

With the local suffix, me-li or mei-ali, “the place of it.” 

All the forms with suffixes may also take the enclitic 7 - 
mei-*i-ni, “his, its,” “ what is his or its.” 

The possessive is found under the three forms, mu, ma, and 
me, the first is the one mostly used. 

Of the first person only the nominative is found: de, “I.” 


VERB. 


The Vannic verb has only one tense, the aorist, and only the 
first and third persons of it are known. The same form stands 
for the singular and plural of the third person, and the genders 
are not distinguished. 

The infinitive, or nomen verbi, always ends in wu - 


——— 


kugu, “to write,” or “the action of writing.” 


From it is formed the aorist with the suffix 6c for the first 
person, and zz for the third sing. or plural : 


kugu-bt, “1 wrote.” 
kugu-ni, “he, she,” or ‘they wrote.” 


A kind of gerund is formed by the suffix 7d or lie, which 
takes sometimes a as vowel of union, and is used for present or 
future : 


du, ‘to destroy 7 du-li or du-lie, “he destroys.” 


This form was no doubt used for all persons. 


The present of the participle is formed from the infinitive by 
the suffix e¥ in the nominative: 


Siu, “to remove,” pres, part. ¥7-e¥ (for %u-e¥), “removing.” 
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The past participle is formed by the suffix a¥ in the nomin- 
ative : 


zaduas, “being built.” 


This, as the infinitive and the present participle, can take 
the suffixes : 


zadua-l, “after being built.” 


A few examples are found of a form composed with the suffix 
me ,; these are imperatives or precatives : 


ashu-me, “may they occupy ;” 


A derivative causative voice is formed with the suffix Sy 
or Sa, which is then treated as an ordinary verb ; 


ha-¥u-bi, “IT cause to possess.” 
hurhar-ka-b1, ‘I cause to be excavated.” 


The form aptini, “it is called,” or ‘‘ they call it,” by the side 
of tim, “he called,” has suggested the belief in a passive voice 
which would be formed by a prefix ap, but a formation by 
prefix is too much opposed to the genius of the language, it is 
preferable to see another stem, perhaps a compound one, in 
aptint. 


ADVERBS. 


As in Akkadian the adverbs are formed by means of the 
postpositions or suffixes added to nouns, demonstratives or pro- 
nouns, in fact many of the words having the suffixes may be 
considered as adverbs and translated by our adverbs of time, 
place or state : 


ali-ki, “partly ;” %-li, “after dawn;” kuta-di, “at the 
departure ;” znz-Iz, “‘ here ;” manu-lz, ‘‘in each place ;” 


uSta-di, “in approaching ;” ’a-li, “ for sacrifice.” 
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As in Assyro-Babylonian nouns and pronouns in the depen- 
dent and nominative cases, and even with the enclitic pronoun 
mt, are used as adverbs: 


gunuxa, “as a spoil;” ainet, “with dust;” zw, “thus ;” 
ate, “in the land ;” Sidi-%, “anew ;” ardz-nt, “ during 
the day = publicly ;” nara-nz, “ with fire.” 
Ay 3 > : 


part or parie requires a special mention ; primitively an adjec- 
tive, it has come to mean “out of,” and to be used apparently 
as a preposition. 

The negative has not been found yet. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


There are two words to express the copula, wz and ali. 


SYNTAX. 


As already stated, the gender was not distinguished by any 
particular forms in the nouns or adjectives; in the cases of proper 
names, as in Assyrian, those of men were preceded by the 
straight wedge, and those of women by the sign of female. The 
plural was not distinguished either, but merely indicated by the 
ideographic sign of “many” (which was probably not pro-~ 
nounced) placed after the word. 

The demonstrative enclitic mz could be added to any nominal 
form, and has in a certain degree the same force as our article 
“the:” cna-%, “a city” (with % the mark of the nominative), 
inai-ni, “the city.” 

Sometimes this enclitic seems to be used to indicate the 
accusative. 


When a noun is used in the plural, an attempt has been made 
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in some cases to distinguish it from the singular by repeating 
the enclitic twice, as in Akkadian with the demonstrative ne ; 
gusu-ni-nt, “the slaves.” 

When a noun is used in the dependent case, it is considered 
as forming a kind of compound word with the word from which 
it depends and precedes it: Menuat pili, “the memorial of 
Menuas.”’ 

The suffix ¥, when it marks the nominative, is only added to 
the word in the singular. For the plural the word is placed in 
the dependent case, or takes the enclitic simple or repeated. 

The words used as adjectives are either considered as form- 
ing, with the noun they qualify, a kind of compound, or as 
being in apposition. In the first case they are placed in the 
dependent case and precede the qualified noun: gis¥urie kuru- 
mt, “the mighty giver.” In the other case they follow the 
qualified noun, and take the same suffix: asu¥ manu-¥, “each 
mouth ;” Haldie eurie, ‘‘ Haldis, the lord.” 

R. The word with a suffix is considered often as a derivative 
word, and being then treated as a new stem, can take the ¥ of 
the nominative and the other suffixes: I%piéini-¥ Saridurie-hi- 
ni-¥, ‘“Tspunis Sariduris’s son ;” Haldini-ni alswi%-ni, “the 
numerous Haldians,” 

Sometimes the word used adjectively is considered as giving 
an explication in parenthesis, so to say; then it takes the 
enclitic mi, and may or may not have the same suffixes as the 
noun explained by it: Menua-’, I$puni-hi-ni, “ Menuas, the 
Ispunian (son of Ispunis).” Haldi-a iti-ni, “the people of 
Haldi, these.” ; 

The regimen of an adjective generally follows it: Karun 
ebanie, “ who has given the countries.” 

The same rule applies to participles and all words used 
adjectively. 

When the participle has a suffix, its regimen takes the same 
suffix: Sia-di Hriahinie ebanie-di, “in despoiling the Erianians’ 
land ;” uSta-dt Urme-di, “in approaching Urme.” 

The numerals stand before the nouns: mm asida, “3 
palaces ;” Lx twment, “60 villages,” 
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The demonstratives are considered as adjectives, and follow 
the same rules, but they may be used abstractly. 

The personal pronoun is really an abstract noun, and follows 
the same rules. 

The possessive pronoun follows the noun possessed : thukani 
mu, “his goods.” 

The relative pronoun is always understood ; the incidental 
sentence is placed in apposition (see SYNTAX OF SENTENCES). 

The verb distinguishes neither genders nor numbers; ¢7-nz, 
“he, she, or they called.” 

The gerund used as present, future, and conditional is invari- 
able. It is also used as precative. 

The infinitives and participles are treated as nouns and 
adjectives. 

The word pari, which has the meaning of a kind of preposition, 
must be considered as an adjective governing a noun, and its 
use becomes quite regular according to the Vannic grammar, 


SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 


The Vannic language has been strongly influenced by 
Assyrian, and the order of the words in the sentence is nearly 
the same as in the latier, 

The verb is placed at the end of the sentence, the object 
follows the subject, the name of manner, that is the comple- 
ment, precedes immediately the verb; the reason of the action 
is placed either at the head of the sentence before the subject, 
especially if it is a proper name, or follows the verb (as in 
Assyrian) if it isaname of action. The determinatives of time, 
place, and state are placed at the head of the sentence, The 
indirect object is confounded with the reason of the action; 
when both are expressed in the same sentence, the reason of 


the action is considered to be a qualificative of the indirect 
regimen, 


—— a —— 2 
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Kudaia-di parie Bia HuXani u&ta-bi, “on departing from 
the land of Bias, I conquered the land of Husas.” 

Haldie hali xvi1 pahini, *to (or for) Haldis for sacrifice seven- 
teen oxen (I gave).” 

Haldie eurie int pulusie Menuak kuguni, “to Hadis the 
lord Menuas wrote this inscription.” 

Complex sentences are rare. As a rule the sentences follow 
one another without being connected in any grammatical way. 
Two sentences may be connected by the copula ui, more rarely 
with the copula ali. When sentences follow one another 
without copula, they may be considered as being in apposition. 
When several sentences follow one another, especially in the 
case of an enumeration, the verb given in the first one is not 
repeated in the others. 

When an incidental sentence marks the time or state, repre- 
sents in fact the determinative, it is rendered by the infinitive 
with the suffix /i (compare Akkadian), When two sentences are 
placed in apposition, the order of the members of the second 
are often reversed as in Assyrian, After the verb “to say” or 
“to speak” the incidental sentence is sometimes introduced by 
the adverb zu, “thus,” following the verb, but more often this 
adverb is understood. 

Haldinini MenuaX armani athuli Sidixtuali, Haldinini 
alsuninit Menuak ali: alu¥ int armanili tulie, aluX pitulie, aluX 
ainied inili dulie, aluX uli tiulie, teX zadub turinini, Haldix 
man, pint met, arhiurulint mei, inant mei nara aue ululie. 
“ Menuas has restored the destroyed tablets for the Haldians, 
to the numerous Haldians Menuas says: ‘whoever will carry 
away these tablets, whoever will deface (them), whoever will 
thrust (them) in the dust, whoever will undo that I did on the 
rock, may Haldis consign to fire (and) water, (¢.e, burn and 


drown or obliterate), himself, his name, his family, (and) his 


town.’ ” 

Haldinini Menua¥ alie iu: Manaidi ebania tubi, amaxtubi 
ikukant huradinili. ‘Menuas spoke to the Haldians thus: 
‘in approaching the land of the Minni, I carried away the 


population, I plundered the goods, the camp.’ ” 
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Ebania tubi, inanie abilidubi, urmecuxx tarxuanie alike 
zaxqubi, aliki Xehira agubi, CLXx nauuse parubi, Lx ditunt, 
rmMcccoxi pahini, vimcLx sue. “I carried off the population, 
I burned the cities, of 3270 soldiers I slew some, I took some 
alive, I carried off 170 horses, 62 camels, 2411 oxen, 6140 sheep.” 

Nu aliisi ikukaniedini Xaue, nanuli met axet piurtant, 
haidiani terihinie saridurini tint, saridurint uduliet aue, 
Sehaulie unt urulie kurienint uidu¥ sunt. ‘‘(When) the 
king (had been) assembling the wealthy people of there, he 
chose the site for his temple, he named the workmen working 
for Sariduris, Uidus gratuitously provided those (working) for 
Sariduris at the monument with water from Sahauli (@e., the 
place of Sehaus), and with food from (his) household.” 

These few sentences will serve as illustrations of simple and 
complex periods. The last one is especially interesting, because 
it is not imitated from those found on the Assyrian monuments. 
From it it appears that the king Sariduris, wishing to have a 
temple built, imposed taxes on the wealthy people, and task on 
the poorer class of the neighbourhood, and that a certain man, 
Uidus, provided to the working men water, brought from a 
place called Sehauli, and food from his own household ; for 
this reason the king thought that he deserved to have his name 
recorded. 

It is to be noticed that in the last sentence of the period, 
which may be considered as the principal, the subject, Uzdui, is 
placed immediately before the verb ; perhaps we have here the 
primitive order of the sentence in Vannie before it was in- 
fluenced by Assyrian. The expression kurienind sunt ‘‘ pro- 
vided gratuitously” might be translated “ gave as a gift ;” what 
is meant is that Uidus did not charge anything. 


MEDIC GRAMMAR, 


—++—. 


PHONETIC. 


Tue Medic alphabet is the same as in Akkadian, except for the 
three consonants #, s, and ¢, which are not represented. 

Among the vowels aa represents @, e and 7 are easily con- 
founded ; the letter w was perhaps pronounced sometimes as wW. 
There are two signs for this vowel w isolated, and it is supposed 
that one of them represented 0, but this is doubtful. 

The consonants offer the same confusion as in Akkadian at 
the end of a closed syllable, the same sign representing ab and 
ap, &c. The consonants seem also to have often been con- 
founded at the beginning. It is supposed with some reason 
that all the letters of the same order were confounded. As 
certain sounds cannot be expressed, it has been supposed that in 
certain cases the vowel was not to be pronounced ; for instance, 
gi-ud standing for gid, ku-ir for kur, &c. This must have been 
the case in some instances, but according to the rule we have 
taken, we give the spelling given by the inscriptions, and write 
kuir, although it may have been pronounced hur or kir,! 


FORMS OF THE WORDS. 
Nouns anp ADJECTIVES. 


There are two genders and two numbers ; the genders are not 
distinguished by any special forms, and the plural is often the ~ 
same as the singular. 

1 Many words are preceded by a straight wedge or a determinative 


prefix aphone ; this is indicated in our transcription by a capital letter, 
F 
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All stems, nominal and verbal, end in a vowel. The words 
are built from these stems by means of suffixes, and their re- 
lations are also indicated in the same way. 

The bare stem is used to form certain compounds with other 
words, and for this reason represents the dependent case of 
Vannic or the construct of the Semitic tongues. The suffixes 
are added to this dependent case, and the stems with a suffix 
constitute a new word which can take other suffixes, 

The suffixes are :— 

(1.) 7, rd, or ra (primitively a demonstrative) forms nouns 
and adjectives, or is simply added to the noun to individualise 
its meaning: za, “great ;” ir’a-ra, “ chief.” 

(2.) n, ni, or na (primitively a demonstrative, cf. Vannic 
enclitic md) forms principally adjectives of manner, but also 
substantives: niman, “belonging to;” Kuragna, “of Cyrus, 
Cyrusian.” 

(3.) &, ki, or ka forms adjectives and substantives, especially 
abstracts: mini-ka, “bad;” tidu-k, ‘‘ falsehood ;” hari-kz, 
“scarce.” 

R. The consonant of these three suffixes may be doubled, and 
we have irgarra, harikki, &c. 

(4.) da forms adjectives and substantives, but also is used as 
definite article : marri-da, “all;” mar-da, “ the right;” adda-da, 
“the father.” 

(5.) ¢ or tu, perhaps the same as the preceding, used especially 
to form name of country: 2i-tu, ‘so,” from 22, ‘to see,” Apzr- - 
ti (part of Susiana), “ Apirtia.” 

(6.) ma& (perhaps compound of ma and ¥) forms abstracts : 
Ain-mas, “royalty ;” duki-ummas (from du, ‘to be”), ‘ cause.” 

(7.) ma (primitively “ place” or “ country”) forms the loca- 
tive of the nouns, 

(8.) § (abbreviated form of ma¥, or more probably primitive 
suffix forming this one with the precedent) forms a few adverbs : 
ukda-8, “above,” really “the above.” 

Some words appear also to be formed by prefixes; a very 
characteristic one is ha, which implies futurity ; ha-hudda, ‘to 
become,” from hudda, ‘to do.” 
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As stated above, the suffixes can be superposed; so from ma 
and r we get mar, used to express a kind of ablative. The 
combination of ka, ma, and r gives kamar, meaning “ far from.” 

A certain number of words (nouns, adjectives, and adverbs) 
are used after nouns in the dependent case, and have been 
considered as postpositions, but these words are really used as 
abstracts, and form, with the preceding word, compounds: 
Barsir-kir, lit. “‘ Persian-one,” z.e., ‘a Persian.” 

The use of ¢daka, really a substantive meaning the action 
of standing, but employed as postposition to express ‘‘ with,” is 
to be explained in the same way, as also the locative postfix ma. 

The plural is formed by the suffix pz or bi, added to the bare 
form of the singular ; sometimes the final vowel is dropped, in 
other cases the p or b is doubled. The suffixes are added to 
the plural as to the singular. 

When a new stem is formed by means of a suffix the charac- 
teristic of the plural is added after it. 

With the ideograms the plural is indicated by the sign of the 
plural read perhaps me’. 


NUMERALS. 


The numerals are always written by means of ciphers, their 
pronunciation is therefore unknown. 

We only find in the texts Air used as a postfix to express 
the indefinite article “a,” which may be also the number “one.” 
The expression Samakmar, ‘‘ twice,” is also found; the number 
“two” may have been ¥ama or Samak. 

The ordinals are formed by adding wmma¥ to the cardinals : 
v-ummas, ‘* 5th.” 
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DEMONSTRATIVES. 


The demonstrative mostly used with the noun is hz ;, this form 
is really the objective case, but the nominative hu is found only 
in composition to form demonstrative pronouns: hu-pirri, “ this 
one,” plural hupibt, ‘these ones.” : 

From the same stem is derived hwbi, “that,” used only for 
things (as the French cela), and always in the objective case. 
Other forms are obtained from these derivatives. From hupibi, 
“these,” we have with the suffix na an adjectival form hupibi- 
na, “the theirs” or ‘‘ theirs ;” from hubi we have hubi-da, “ that 
thing.” 

Another demonstrative pronoun is akka, “this,” used also 
as interrogative and relative pronoun. The plural is akkabr. 

The relative pronoun is appa, invariable, 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


The personal pronouns are : 


1st pers. sing. ut plur. Nuk. 
2nd pers. sing. Nw plur. manka. 
3rd pers. sing. hupirre plur. Appz. 


The pronouns of the first and second persons in the singular 
were used as nominatives or objectives, but to mark the 
objective case an x might be added ; U becomes then din (written 
U-wn), and Nu Nuin. 

The pronoun of the third person was no doubt originally 
irri or wrt but took for support a demonstrative and became 
hupi-irrt, but the original form is preserved in the objective 
case, which is zr. 

The objective case of the first and second persons of the 
plural is not known, but in the third person it is regularly 
formed, appin or apin, “them.” 


1 Found once written Hu. 
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These pronominal stems can take the suffixes like the 
nominal stems ; so we have U-ni-na, “the mine ;” appi-ni, “the 
theirs ;” U-ikki, “the I,” ze, “myself,” used as dative; ap-ir 
or appi-ir, “the they,” used for “to them,” U-ikki-mar ; ‘from 
me,” &e. 

Suffixes derived from the pronouns serve to express the posses- 
sive: mi (wd perhaps for wi), “my ;” nd, “thy ;” and rd, “his.” 

The forms for the plural are not known. 

For the first person uw is also used as a possessive, but is 
prefixed to the noun: karpi-mi or U-karpt, “my hand.” 

There are other forms—really nominal or adjectival forms— 
which are used to express possession or connection, as Vukami 
“the ours.” Of the same class is nudami (also written once 
daminu), which refers to the third person, though it would rather 
appear to be a derivative of the second. 


VERBS. 


All the verbal stems end in one of the three vowels a, 2, and 
uw. This distinction forms three conjugations: rst conj, dana, 
“to give,” 2nd conj. turd, “to say,” 3rd conj. dazu, “to pray.” 

From each stem voices are formed by adding certain suffixes : 


nunt for the desiderative. 
manlu for the reciprocal. 
na for the causative. 

da for the emphatic. 


New derivatives may be formed from these voices; so we 
have the desiderative of the causative formed by adding nuni 
to na: nanunt, &e, 

Besides these voices the verbs are divided into active and 
neuter, taking different sets of suffixes to form the persons of the 
tenses. When the same stem takes the two forms, the neuter 
has the force of passive. 

For the active and transitive verb there are two principal 
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tenses, which serve to form the others. The present forms the 
future and the imperative. The past forms the imperfect, 
pluperfect, and precative. 

The personal suffixes of the present are :— 


Singular. 
Ist pers. 2nd pers. 3rd pers. 
-man, -maintt, -manra or -manrt. 
Plural. 
Ist pers, 2nd pers. 3rd pers. 
-manun, -maintip, -mampt. 


The future is formed by dropping the syllable ma, so we 
have 1st pers. m, 2nd pers. inti, &c. 

Rk. The m of the 1st person in these two tenses is sometimes 
replaced by the syllable ra: mara for man. 

The imperative is formed by changing man of the 1st pers. 
of the present into ¥ for the 2nd pers. sing. and plur., the 
only one used. 

The personal suffixes of the past are :— 


Singular. 
Ist pers, 2nd pers. 3rd pers. 
a, ki, Se 
Plural. 
Ist pers, 2nd pers, 3rd pers. 
ud, [kip ?] a¥ or mas. 


&. The a characteristic of the first person is often absorbed 
by the ending vowel of the verbal stem, so that the first person 
is confounded in form with the latter. To prevent this con- 
fusion, the characteristic a is sometimes united to the stem by 
the semi-vowel corresponding to that of the stem, we have then 
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with a stem in a, ’a (the aspirate is not written aa for a’a) ; 
with a stem in 7, 7a; with a stem in u, ma (wa). 
The neuter verbs have only one set of personal suffixes : 


Singular. 
Ist pers. and pers. 3rd pers. 
giud, tktt, tk. 
Plural. 
Ist pers. 2nd pers. 3rd pers. 
guid, [cktip ?] Pp, Or ppt. 


The present takes these suffixes with the syllable ma ; for the 
past they are joined to the stem directly. For verbs of this 
kind the present and future have the same form. 

The other tenses are formed for the active and neuter verbs 
by suffixes added to the personal suffixes. These suffixes are : 


ra for the imperfect. 
da for the pluperfect. 
ne for the precative. 


The inscriptions do not of course give examples of all the 
forms with the same stem. 

From hudda, “to do,” we find indda, “Tdid;” hudda¥, ‘‘he 
did;” huddaud and hudtiud, “we did;” hudda¥, “they did ;” 
huddara, ‘‘I have done ;” huddada, “I had done ;” huddakda, 
“he had done ;” huddiidda “‘we had done ;” huddak, “he was 
done ;” huddamara, “I do ;” huddi¥, “do ;” huddimanra, “he 
will do ;” huddinuniiba, “they wished to do.” 

From budda, ‘‘to flee ;” buddaka, “‘he fled;” buddana, ‘I 
caused to flee.” 

From tida, “ to lie ;” tidinra, “ he will lie.” 

From tii, “to say, to call,” tere and tirca, “I say ;” tars, 
“he says;” tervad, ‘they say ;” tirimanpi, “they are called ;” 
tirimanin, “we are called ;” tiri&ti, ‘they were called,” &c. 

There are few verbs which appear to have abnormal forms, 
but these are in some cases archaic, contracted or decayed, It 
must also be borne in mind that the flexions of the verb have 
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grown out of the nominal and adjectival suffixes, and forms, 
which at one period were regularly employed with all the 
verbal stems, have maintained themselves with some verbs, 
when with others different suffixes have been preferred. 

The verb da, “to do, to be, or to send,”! has preserved for 
the first person singular the archaic form da’, “I did;” but for 
the third we have dat¥ and da¥, “he did.” In the pluperfect 
the second person is a nominal formation with the pluperfect 
suffix da-8-da, lit. (thou) doer (wast). 

The verb “to be” was primitively gin, but the g passed little 
by little into y, and disappeared, changing only the 7 into e. 
The g of this verb is the one preserved in the first persons 
of the neuter verbs gi-ud. We tind it without the suffix in 
na-n-gi, “I say ;” the other persons are regular: na-intd, “ thou 
sayest ;” na-nri, “he says.” 

The persons of the verb ‘‘to be” are very irregular, several 
suffixes being superposed to compensate the weakening. We 
have ennugiud, “I was;” en-ri and en-ri-ir, “he was;” enbdib, 
en-ri-p, and en-ri-pi, ‘they were.” 

To daSda may be compared bikda, ‘‘he did;” the same root 
is perhaps to be found in innubbida, “as long as thou wilt be 
able,” which is difficult to explain. 

dumane, “he was or he did,” appears to be an adjectival 
formation from da. 


ADVERBS. 


The adverbs are formed from substantives, adjectives, and 
pronouns, with the suffixes 74k? and da; but a great many other 
terminations are found, and nouns, adjectives, and pronouns 
may be used adverbially, without taking any particular ending. 

From the demonstrative hu or hi are derived numerous 
adverbs: hema, “here ;” ham, “there ;” hamimar, “ thence ;” 


1 Thus three notions seem to have pe connected in the minds of those 
who spoke this language, 
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hamasir, “then ;” hupamasxir, “now ;” hamak, “how ;” with 
zitu, “so;” hizitu, lit. “this so;” hupaintuikkiummas’, “ conse- 
quently,” &c. 

Sasxata, “previously ;” masxaka, “latterly.” 

The negative is innz. The form annw or anu is used before 
verbs to express the prohibitive. 

The word badar, which has been considered as a preposition, 
is no doubt an adverb or a noun: taken adverbially, it means 
“thoroughly ” or “at last.” 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


There are two words to express the copula “and,” ak and 
kudda. 

Other conjunctions are : 

kuts, “while ;” anka, “if ;” sap, “ because,” &c. 


SYNTAX. 


The Medic syntax offers many analogies with the Vannic. 
The genders are not distinguished by any special form. 

The possessive or genitive is expressed in two ways. The 
governed noun, without flexion, is placed before the regent, 
forming with it a kind of compound word, and the regent takes 
the determinative suffix r- Kura Sak-ri, “the son of Cyrus;” 
or the regent stands first without flexion, and the governed noun 
takes the adjectival suffix na - sak Kuras-na, lit. “son Cyrusian.” 

The adjective, or the noun used as such, follows the word 
qualified: it is really placed in apposition, and for this reason 
sometimes takes the same suffix as the noun it qualifies, but 
also may take others: Nap irgarra, “‘a great god ;” wkkurarra 
irkanna, “the great universe.” 

When an adjective follows a plural it takes the plural suffix : 
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Ru‘meX harikkip, “a few men.” But the plurals taken as 
abstracts are followed by the adjectives in the singular. 

The words governed by an adjective or a participle precede it. 

Two words, nouns or a noun and adjective, may be joined 
by the relative appa, ‘who, which:” Dadssutum appa Patipna, 
“the rebel people,” lit. “the people who (are) rebels.” 

The cardinal numerals precede the word in the plural: 1x. 
Ain-tp, “nine kings ;” xx. Daviau, ‘ twenty-three provinces.” 

The ordinals follow the noun : 

U 1x-ummas, “TI the oth.” 


To give the date the number—apparently the cardinal— 
precedes the word for “day,” then comes the ideogram for 
“month,” followed by the name of the month. As we have 
no document really national, but only those written by order 
of the Persian kings, these names of the months are the tran- 
scription of the Persian. 

The demonstrative hi is invariable and placed after, rarely 
before, the noun; hupirrd also follows or precedes the noun, 
but often has not the force of a demonstrative, and is used 
simply as an article. 

The demonstratives derived from hu may be used abstractly 
without a noun and take the suffixes as the nouns. 

The personal pronouns are considered as nouns and take the 
suffixes accordingly. That of the first person U may be used 
instead of Un as objective: U da¥, ‘is tome.” The objective case 
is used to express the direct or indirect object (accusative or 
dative). 

Sometimes when the object of the verb is expressed a 
pronoun representing it is however placed before the verb, as 
in Akkadian. In this case the pronoun may be considered to 
be incorporated, and if the verb is a compound, the pronoun 
will be placed between the two elements of the word : 


ema-ap-dusda, *‘ he took them.” 


The tenses are not rigorously used, the present and future 
are often confounded. 


Nouns and adjectives are with or without suffixes used 


SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. gl 


adverbially, that is, to express the complement of the verb or 
the determinative. 

The negative is always placed before the verb, but the 
objective pronoun remains, when expressed, prefixed to the 
verb: the negative is therefore placed before it. 

Of the two words meaning “and” @& is used especially at 
the beginning of a sentence and may be translated by ‘also ;” 
the two words may be used together: ak kudda, “ and also.” 

The conjunctions are placed at the beginning of the sentence. 


SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 


Long periods are avoided ; they are, as a rule, cut into short 
sentences. . 

The order of the word in the sentence is r-s-d-o-2-c-v, but this 
order is not always observed. The reason of the action and the 
determinative of state are often confounded. The subject is 
often placed after the object, especially when the former is a 
pronoun. When the object is a personal pronoun it is always 
placed near the verb. 

Uramakda hi Ain-ma¥ U dunwis, “Ormazd gave me this 
royalty.” 

max Pirrumartts hupirri teulnuip harikkip itaka buddukka, 
“then Phraortes, he having a few horsemen (7.e, with a few 
horsemen) fled.” . 

Zaumin Uramaxdana Dasxutum appa Hunina Das utum appa 
Bitipna irxeikki halpi¥, “by the favour of Ormazd the people 
who (were) mine killed in great (number) the people who (were) 
rebels.” 

makni Nutiudbiul hupirri U Bapilu halya, ‘then I killed 
this Nidintabel in Babylon.” 

Two sentences may be united by a copula ak, “and,” or 
kudda. When the first sentence finishes with a verbal form 
ending in a consonant, this one takes the vowel a after being 

doubled to connect the second sentence. In that case (as with 
the enclitic ma in Assyrian) it implies that the action expressed 
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by the verb of the second sentence is the consequence or result 
of the first. 

Incidental sentences are introduced generally by the relatives 
appa or akka,; sometimes the relative is understood, and the 
sentence is really placed in apposition explaining one word. 
In some cases words which might be introduced as an incidental 
sentence are treated as forming a long compound word; such a 
combination is often preceded by the demonstrative hz. The 
incidental relative or qualificative sentences are generally placed 
after the words they explain, being thus in the middle of the 
principal sentence. 

The secondary sentences marking the time, the place or the 
state, are generally introduced by a conjunction (“ when, as, if, 
while,” &c.), and are placed before the principal. 

ak Sarak u-ummas-ma Bitip pirruir sairraib-ba Sabarrakummas 
Mimana idaka, “and the second time the rebels gathered to- 
gether (so that they fought) a battle with Mimana (lit. having 
Mimana).” 

hupirrt Dak¥utum Apir tituk-ka nanri, ‘“ this one lied to them, 
the people, (so that) he said.” 

Daiauis Markui¥ hike U-ikkimar biptibba Rw Kir Pirrada 
hise Markwi-trra hupirri Ain appini tr huddaiX ak ma&ni U 
DadurXik hige Barsir kir U-Lubaruri SakXaba manamak Bak&ix 
huddax huttik hupirrikki tingia nangt, “the province, called 
Margiania, revolted (plur.) against me (so that) a man called 
Phrada, a Margian (rose and) this one they made king, and then 
I commissioned to the Persian, called Dadarses, my servant 
(who) had the satrapy of Bactriane, a messenger saying :” 

ak anka Dippi hi innakkanuma hi zarinti inni kukirti Uramas- 
da Nuin halpixni ak kudda Numanmesni anu kitinti ak appa 
huddainti apin Uramaxda rippisni. ‘And if thou destroyest 
this inscription (and) these images (or figures), (if) thou dost 
not protect (them), may Ormazd kill thee, and also mayest thou 
have no offsprings, and may Ormazd curse (these things) which 
thou wilt do.” 
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SUSIAN AND APIRIAN. 


Susian (ze. the language of the inscriptions of the old 
Elamite kings) and Apirian (¢.e. that of the inscriptions of 
Mal-Amir) may be considered simply as dialects of Medic ; and 
the latter being better known has been for convenience’ sake 
taken as standard. The vocabulary and the grammar are to a 
great extent the same in the three dialects. Susian and Apirian 
have naturally in many cases more archaic forms; in others, 
however, they give examples of.a more advanced phonetical 
decay. It may also be concluded, from the use of parallel 
forms employed promiscuously in the very same texts, that 
Susian and Apirian never were systematised and fixed as 
literary languages; Medic, on the contrary, appears to have 
passed through such a process, probably at the court of the suc- 
cessors of Cyaxares, and no doubt under the influence of the 
mother tongue of the Aryan conquerors. 

The phonetic changes between the three dialects are almost 
nil. Sometimes Apirian preserves the harder sounds, as in 
dinku = Medic, dingi, ‘to restore ;” and sometimes has weaker 
forms, as gani=M. kant; i3ni=M. maxni, “then ;” uma=M. 
huma, ‘to create.” Apirian has often the two forms hard and 
weakened: fav and ir=M. ir, “him.” The changes of b and 
p,t and d, are difficult to register on account of the uncertainty 
of these sounds in Medic. Susian offers the same changes and 
variations as Apirian. : 

The nominal and adjectival formation is the same in the 
three dialects, and the suffixes. are the same. The pronouns 
are also the same, as far as they are known; in Apirian the 
stronger form of the first person pronoun hu has been reserved 
to express the nominative “I” and w the accusative “me.” 
The aspirate has been lost in Susian as in Medic. 

For the verbal forms Susian and Apirian give also the same 
paradigm as Medic. But both dialects preserve in the greatest 
number of verbs the primitive aspirate to mark the first person 
of the first singular in the perfect sari’ = M. sari, “I destroyed ;” 
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parih=M. pari, “I went.” In Susian we find nak “I am” 
from the verb en “to be” with loss of the initial vowel. 

The suffix of third person 7% is often replaced by mz in Apirian, 
and this appears to be almost exclusively used in Susian. 

Besides the three derivative tenses in -ra, -da, and -nd (the two 
first being often ri and ¢z), Apirian has a kind of correlative 
formed by the suffix ba. 

The syntax is the same in the three dialects, 


Examples of Susian, 
nah Sutruk-Nahhunte ak Halladus anin Sukinak gik sunkik 
anzan Suxunka erizutb tibuhi. : 

“T am Sutruk-Nahhunte, son of Halladus, the Susian king, 
powerful ruler of Anzan, I have united together the Susian 
warriors.” 

maxmi Xrmana sarrahi, “here I placed the foundation.” 


Examples of the Apirian. 

almamas Tirutur hu ulhi dikra tibba Xalhuba ini xu tartuk 
umt Napir hupakkir Dipti huddanba hiSmes sirmuinni ardan, 

“Having gathered together the images of Tirutur, protector 
of this family (and) then having caused to be made there 40 
(images) in all of the chiefs gods (and) of Dipti, I caused the 
enclosure for them to be established.” 

kime’ rukku Rappitum ukku Pirni Sarara, Salzi undannamip 
ea, ‘I will place a great curse on these transgressors, unless 
they honour the house.” 


N.B.—The Medic and Apirian inscriptions are written by 
means of a few ideograms and a special syllabary, derived from 
later Babylonian soon after the fall of Nineveh, but Susian is 
written with characters hardly modified borrowed from old 
Babylonian. 
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PHONETIC. 


The alphabet of old Persian differs from that used for the 
other languages of the cuneiform inscription. It has 24 letters : 


The three vowels, a, 2, and wu. 

The consonants are :— 
Two aspirates, h, h. 
Two gutturals, g, X. 
Two palatals, c’, 7. 
Four labials, 6, p, f, m. 
Five liquids, n, J, v, 7, y. 
Three sibilants, s, % 2. 
Three dentals, d, t, ¢. 


The sounds of these letters are known to us only from the 
comparison of proper names and words found in the other lan- 
guages, and are therefore to a certain extent uncertain, The 
letter 7 is especially doubtful, as it is only found in two proper 
names, and does not exist otherwise in Old Persian, 

Those who studied first the Persian inscriptions have classified 
the letters in the following manner, and this order has been 
adopted in the glossaries which accompany their works ; 


gutturals palatals dentals labials nasals half-vowels sibilants 


Hard k c t p n y $ 
Aspirated h — t WP m to x 
Soft g 3 d b — v Z 


The simple aspirate / is left out and placed last. 
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If the classification of certain Indianists is followed we would 
have :— 


hard asp. soft nas, half-vow. spirants 
Gut. & h g Eee a h 
Pal. e _ a a /Aeh 5 
Dent. ¢ t d n y s 
Lab p “iff 'b m v Zz 


, 


Note. It must be remembered that the Old Persian is written 
by means of syllabic characters expressing one consonant and 
one vowel, the consonant being always first. This syllabary 
does not possess all the possible combinations, and such syllables 
as ki, hi, c’t, cu’, &c., could not be expressed ; closed syllables, 
as ak, ig, ar, &c., could not either be written. It has been 
supposed that when we had such a group as ka-i, it was to be 
read Ai, and that the final vowels are not to be read in many 
cases, a-da-ma. being written foradam. The peculiarities of the 
syllabary may, however, be the result of the phonology of the 
language. It is more rational to suppose that if the writers 
of the Persian inscriptions had required the sounds kz, hi, ak, 
ig, &c., characters would have been invented for them, and it is 
more practical to take the language—the real pronunciation of 
which we cannot know for certain—such as it is given in’ the 
inscriptions. or the same reason have been rejected the m 
and %, which were supposed to exist by some scholars, though 
never written. 

The vowel could be long or short, As initials they are always 
written simple when short or long; after a consonant the long 
vowel is expressed by repeating it after the syllabic sien: mama 
is written ma-a-ma, dia is written di-i-Xa, &e. 

When the vowels are strengthened—or gunated as it is called 
by the Indian grammarians—a remains a, 7 becomes ai, and 
u aU. : 

Final consonants of words or syllables are dropped : paita for 
paitar, napa for napat, kabaujiya for kambaujiya. Two con- 
sonants are therefore never found together ; the only exception 
is for the group ¢ra, for which there is a special character, 
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There seems to have existed in Old Persian a kind of con- 
sonantal harmony, the letter changes are consequently very 
numerous ; consonants influenced one another even over vowels 
and other consonants. The rules of these changes are very 
difficult to establish, on account of the small number of texts; 
and the exceptions to the rules which can be detected appear to 
have been numerous. <A few of the changes are: 

s becomes / after a and is often dropped altogether ; it often 
reappears before ¢ (see further on the forms of the verb “to be”); 
s becomes ¥ after i and w (see the genitive formation). 

t and d become s before ¢: basata past. part. from bada, before 
ce they become ¥: avaSac'aiya for avadac'aiya. 

k becomes c’ before ¢: c’aratanatya from the stem kara. 

j becomes h before ¢: duruhatama from the stem dariuja. 

All the consonants generally become aspirated before 1, m, 
n, &, and v. 

But as already stated there are numerous exceptions. 


ForMATION OF WORDS. 


The great majority of the words are formed by means of 
suffixes. All words and stems end in a vowel, generally a; 
the suffixes can be superposed, that is, a word formed by a 
suffix may receive another to form a new word. ‘The formative 
suffixes are : 

(1.) @ in maragava,’ “a Margian,” from maragu, “ Mar- 
giana ;” added to the a of the stem or of any word it gives us 
a, which is the mark of the feminine, and is also found in some 
words: duvara, “ door.” 

(2.) at, only in napat, “grandson,” written napa in the texts. 

(3-) ana, in varakana, “ Hyranian” (from varaka “woll”), 

(5.) 2, in great many proper names: faravaratai, “ Phra- 
ortes ;” is a suffix of feminine names: baumz, ‘the earth ;” 
apai, “ water,” 

(6.) iya, in patronymics, names of populations and others: 


1 As proper names are not in the inscriptions preceded by any deter- 


minative we do not use capital letters. 
G 
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hahamanaixaiya, “‘Achoemenid;” babairuviya, ‘“ Babylonian ;” 
marataiya, “a man, 7.e. a mortal.” 

(7.) 2a, in manaixa, found in hakamanaisa, “ Achemenes.” 

(8.) 2Xata, superlative formative suffix. 

(9.) wu, in vahau, found in the proper name vahauka; the u 
absorbs easily the other vowels, so this suffix may be the for- 
mative of margu, ‘‘ Margiana.” 

(ro.) tna forms adjectives of matter: atagaina, “of stone.” 

(11.) ka forms adjectives: vazaraka, “great, large.” 

(12.) ta, formative suffix of the past participle passive and 
old disused form of the ablative found in paruviyata, and 
preserved as adverb formative suffix: takata, “exactly.” 

(13-) tama, superlative formative suffix. 

(14.) ta (for tar), in pacta, “ father.” 

(15.) tara, comparative formative suffix. 

(16.) tarana, in duvitatarana. 

(17.) ta, adverb formative suffix: c’aita, “so long ;” forms 
also other particles as conjunctions: yatda, “ while.” 

(18.) tada, with the final a assimilated in ahaifaraxatadiya, 
locative, ‘“‘in perdition.” 

(19.) tana, formative suffix of the infinitive, always found in 
the locative: tasatanaiya, ‘‘for speaking.” 

(20.) tat, in satyatat, “ goodwill.” 

(21.) tai, in ufaratar, “ Euphrates.” 

(22.) ta, same as ta, the old ablative, forms adverbs : amuta, 
“thence.” 

(23.) td, perhaps same as ¢a, forms abstracts: gaitd, “posses- 
sion,” and also adverbs and particles: avatd, “there,” yatd, 
“when.” 

(24.) tac, same as tat, in duvaratat, “ gate-way.” 

(25.) tau, same as tau, in gatau, “place.” 

(26.) tra, in haSatra, “ empire ;” pautra, “son,” 

(27.) da, another form of the old ablative, forms adverbs and 
particles: ida, ‘‘here ;” yada, “ when.” 

(28.) na, forms adjectives, as asana, “near;” and neuter nouns, 
as satana, ‘‘place ;” sometimes the inner vowels of the stems 
are strengthened : daraujana, “liar,” from duruja, ‘to lie.” 
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(29.) na, in faramana, “law.” 

(30.) ma, in navama, ‘ninth ;” darasama, ‘strong, much.” 

(31.) ma, in tauma, “ family.” 

(32.) mana, in asamana, “heaven” or “sky. 

(33-) ya, in araiya, “ Aryan,” perhaps same as ya. 

(34.) yau, in maraxaiyausa found in composition weamarasai- 
yausa, “ self-killed.” 

a5: } ra forms adjectives and substantives of both genders: 
zaura, “violence ;” dura, “ distant.” 

(36.) va (for i, in hasatrapava, “satrap.” 

(37.) vata (for vanta), in harauvataiSa, ‘‘the Arachorian.” 

This list might be extended, but the other suffixes, as well 
as some of the above, may have possibly the same derivation. 

Particles, especially prepositions used as prefixes, form many 
words, not only verbs, but also nouns. The principal ones 
found in the texts are: 

@ or ava, augmentative in amata, “trusted” (participle pas- 
sive plural) ; avahanama, “ dwelling-place.” \ 

da, privative in anamaka, “ nameless.” 

apa, “away,” in apagaudayahaya, “thou wilt hide away.” 

aparaiya, “according,” in aparaiyaya, ‘they conducted them- 
selves according,” 7.e. “‘ obeyed.” 

u, “well, good,” in ufarasata, past participle, “having done 
well,” before a vowel it becomes wv: uvasapa, ‘having good 
horses.” 

uda, “out,” in udaptata, “he arose.” 

upa, ‘‘ over,” in upasata, “help.” 

nai, “down,” in naiyasatayama, “I ordered, imposed.” 

naya, “out,” in naijayama, ‘I went out.” 

para, “away,” in parabara, “‘he took away.” 

Jara, “forwards,” in farabara, “he gave, offered, presente 

hama, “with,” in hamatahaxaiya, “I ispoutes) ” often 
ae in as hamata, “ of same mother.” 

2, “over,” in viyatarayama, “we went over.” 

The formation of compound words is very'free. These are, 
as in Sanskrit : 

Copulative compounds, as in garamapada, name of a month. 


PP) 


” 
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Determinative compounds, as in aradasatana, “high place.” 

Dependent compounds, as in takabara, “ who wears a crown ;” 
asabara, ‘one carried by a horse,” ¢.e. “ horseman.” 

Possessive compounds, as in paruzana, “having many 
branches ;” takamasapada, “‘ strong-hearted.” 


FORMS OF THE WORDS. 
Nouns anp ADJECTIVES. 


Nouns have seven cases formed by means of suffixes added 
to the nominal stem ; for the singular we have: 

(1.) Nominative formed by the suffix Sa: kurd-Sa, “ Cyrus ;” 
Jaravaratai-Xa, “ Phraortes.” 

With the stems ending in a, the ¥ of the suffix is dropped, the 
a of the stem is not always lengthened: paraxa, ‘a Persian ;” 
auramazada, ‘‘Ormazd,” 

With the stems ending primitively in a consonant, both 
consonants of the suffix and of the word are dropped, and the 

’ final vowel of the stem often lengthened : paita (stem paitar), 
“father ;’’ napa (stem napat), ‘ grandson.” 

(2.) Vocative, in which the vowel of the stem is merely 
lengthened: marataiyda, ‘‘man !” 

(3.) Genitive formed by the suffix Xa added to the stem, the 
final vowel of which is strengthened: kurau-Sa, ‘“‘ of Cyrus.” 

The stems ending primitively in a consonant, retain this 
consonant followed by a, but the suffix is dropped: paztra, “ of 
the father.” 

With the stems ending in a the genitive is formed in ha or 
haya: auramazadaha, “of Ormazd;” haSayataiyahaya, “ of 
the king.” 

(4.) Accusative formed by the suffix ma added to the stem : 
auramazada-ma, ‘‘Ormazd ;” baji-ma, “the tribute ;” babairu- 
ma, ‘* Babylon.” 

(5.) Ablative. This case is formed by the suffix a, but it 
is supposed that it primitively was ata or ada, which is still 
found as an adverb formative; it is confounded in form with 


A 


the instrumental, and cannot be distinguished from it. i 


\s 
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(6.) Instrumental, formed by the suffix @: kara, “with the 
army.” 

(7.) Locative. This case appears to be formed very irregu- 
larly: for the stem ending in a, we have aiya and aya: ara- 
manaiyaiya from aramanatya, “ Armenia,” arabairaya from 
arabaira ‘‘Arbela;” for the stems in ¢ we have ya: apaiya 
from apai “water ;” for the stems in uw we have auva- babat- 
rauva, from babairié, ‘* Babylon.” 

For the plural the examples found are still fewer: : 

(1.) The nominative is, for the stems in a, aha, sometimes 
abridged in a: bagaha, from baga, “god ;” haSayataiya, from 
hasayataiya, “king ;” for the stems in %, it was probably zya, 
but there is no example ; for the stems in u it is va: dahayava, 
from dahayau, “ province.” 

(2.) The vocative is as the nominative. 

(3.) The genitive is formed by the suffix ndma, rarely dma, 
added to the stem: bagdnama, ‘of the gods ;” dahayau-ndma, 
“of the provinces.” 

(4.) The accusative is the same as the nominative. 

(5.) The ablative is not found, but was probably the same as 
the instrumental. 

(6.) The instrumental is formed by the suffix ibai¥a. baya- 
ibaixa, “by the gods ;” vita-ibaixa, ‘by the tribes.” With the 
stems in 7, the initial 7 of the suffix is not repeated: asabara- 
ibai¥a, ‘‘ with horsemen,” from asabdrai ; it is rarely dropped 
after a: rauc’a, “day,” makes rauc’abaixa. 

(7.) The locative is formed by the suffix Sawa added to the 
stem : dahayau-Sauva, “in the provinces,” With.the stems in 
a, the ¥ of the suffix is dropped: anavyawea, “in the others.” 

The feminine nouns have no special : flexions, but’ take the 
same as the masculine. The: neuter nouns are not distin-. 
guished either, the only peculiarity is that the nominative and 
the accusative are always similar: ranc/a, “day,” nom. and 
ace. ; hamaranama, “ battle,” nom. and ace. 

This dual is found only in a few words, And, especially, those 
designing pairs as “ears,” “hands,” &e. “Tha “drial follows for 
the nominative and accusative the formation of the plural, but 
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the locative is formed as in the singular: gauxa, “the two 
ears,” nom. and ace. ; dasatayd, “in the two hands.” 

Sometimes the same word appears to follow indifferently the 
formation of several classes ; for instance, we find the accusative 
baumima and baumama, the first being formed from the stem 
baum, and the second from the stem bawma. 

Some words have no singular, as divara, “ gate ;” loc. duva- 
raya, “at the gate,” which is in the dual, a gate being con- 
sidered as a pair composed of two pieces. 

Adjectives are not distinguished by special flexions, but take 
the same as the noun; the genders are shown only by the for- 
mation of the stems, as in the nouns: for instance, in vazaraka, 
“oreat,”’ the feminine is distinguished by the long final vowel 
of the stem: fem. vazaraka, gen. vazarakayd. 

The degrees of comparison are formed by means of suffixes, 
tara for the comparative, and tama for the superlative; the 
first is found in apatara, ‘“‘the other,” or ‘‘the more distant,” 
and the second in faratama, “the first” or “foremost.” Two 
other suffixes appear to have been in use by the side of the two 
first for the same purpose: zyaxa for the comparative, and iata 
for the superlative ; zya¥a is preserved under the form of yaza 
(¥ having become z), in a proper name vahayaza-data, “ better- 
gift,” and @ata in mataiata, “the uppermost.” The words 
formed with these suffixes take the case-endings like the stems 
ending in a. 


NUMERALS. 


The cardinal numerals, being always written in ciphers, their 
“pronunciation is unknown, — 
. * \; Only a few of the ordinal numbers are known : 


faraiama, ‘the first.” 

-< dawitadtya, “the second.” 
 - iraitaiya, “the third.” 
~navama, “the ninth,” 
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From this last one it might be inferred that the ordinals 
were formed by the suffix ma. 

We have also azva, “the sole,” or “the only,” supposed to be 
derived from the word for “ one.” 


PRONOUNS. 


The personal pronouns are not completely known. We have: 
First person : 


adama, “I,” ace. mama, gen. manda. 
vayama, we,” gen. amahama. 


There are, besides the enclitic forms, mazya for the gen., and 
ma for the ablative of the singular; the acc. mama is also used 
as enclitic, 


Second person : 
tivama, “thou” (really a vocative), acc. tauvama. The - 
enclitic form is for the genitive taiya, written once 
tayd. 


Third person : 
The emphatic pronoun of the third person is expressed by 
the demonstratives; there are, however, special enclitic 

forms : 
Sing. acc. ¥aima, “ him,’ 
Plur. acc. Saz’a, “ them,’ 


? 


gen. Satya. 


’ gen, Sama. 


There are several demonstratives : 
Hauva, “this one,” found only in the nominative for the 


masc. and fem. 

From ava, “that,” “we have neuter nom. and acc. ava, masc. 
acc. avama, gen. avahaya, plur. nom. and acc. mase. avaiya, 
fem. ava, neut. ava, gen. avaixama. 

From a stem ima, “this,” we have:.nom., masc, and fem. 
cyama, neut. ima; acc. masc. mama, fem. amama, neut. ima ; 
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gen. fem. ahayaya,; also written ahaiyaya ; inst. ana ; plur. 
nom. and acc. masc. imatya, fem. ima, neut. ima. 

From the stem ai we have the neuter azta, “ this.” 

Of the indefinite pronouns we have : 

Nom. masc., anaiya ; neut., anaiya ; acc. masc., anatyama, 
gen. anaiyahayd, abl. anaiyana; plur. nom., and acc. masc. 
and fem. unaiyd, loc. anaiyauva. 

The relative pronoun, which is better known, is: 


Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Sing. Nom. haya, haya 
ing. Nom. haya u ya, \ raya 
Ace. tayama, tayama, 


Inst. tayana, 


Plur. Nom, and Ace. tayazya, tayd, taya. 
Gen. tayasama. 


The interrogative is ka for the masc., and probably for the fem. 
also, and c’az for the neuter. 

There is a demonstrative enclitic dz, which is at the ace. 
dima in the sing., and d2Sa in the plural. 

The neuter of the interrogative seems to have formed an 
enclitic, c’aiya, which is added to other pronouns to form new 
ones. It is to be noticed that before it the pronouns take their 
primitive forms: anatyaSa-c’aiya (for anatiyada-c'aiya), ‘‘some- 
thing ;” avaxa-claiya (for avada-c'aiya), ‘“whatever;” kaxa~ 
c'atya, “somebody ;” c’aiSa-c'aiya (for c’aida-c’aiya), “some- 
thing.” 


VERBS. 


The classification and the system adopted in the Sanscrit 
grammar being equally applicable to the verbs of Old Persian, it 
is advisable to follow them as close as possible, as our texts are 
so few that many forms would be inexplicable, if we had not 
Sanscrit and Zend. 
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There are three persons, the first, the second, and the third, 
and two numbers, the singular and the plural; if the dual ex- 
isted, no example has come down to us. The genders are not 
distinguished like they are in the Semitic verbs. 
There are two different sets of personal suffixes for the active 
and the middle or intransitive voices. They are, as far as 
known to us from the texts— 


Full forms: 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Act., 1st pers. mzya, mahaya, Middle arya, mahaya. 
2nd pers. haya, — —_ — 
3rd pers, tatya, tuya, tatya, — 
Short forms : 
Act., 1st pers. ma, ma, Middle 2, — 
2nd pers. (ha), — == oer 
3rd pers. 3a, sa, ta, ta. 


R. The suffix of the 2nd pers. of the short forms often drops 
altogether. 

&. With the verbal stem ending in a, the ¥ of the 3rd pers. 
sing. and plur. becoming h, is dropped altogether and the ter- 
mination is reduced to a. 

Special endings are used to form the imperative : 


Act., 2nd pers. sing. diya, plur. ta; middle sing. wva. 
Pe xy § COUH Sy » tama. 


There are four tenses: present, imperfect, aorist, and pluper- 
fect ; and four moods: indicative, conjunctive, potential, and 
imperative, 

The present is formed by adding to the stem the full forms 
of the personal suffixes: darayd-miya, ‘I hold,” from daraya 
(root dara). 

The imperfect is formed by adding to the stem the short 
forms of the suffixes and prefixing to it the vowel a, which is 
called the augment: abavama, “I was,” from bava (root baw). 

When the verbal stem begins with a vowel, the augment forms 
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a diphthong with it or is elided. The augment is always placed 
before the verb, even if the verb is preceded by a preposition, 
forming with it a compound, and the augment is also in this 
case fused with the final vowel of the preposition : avajanama, 
“T was killing,” from the preposition ava, and the stem jana. 

These two tenses are called special tenses, because the stem 
of most verbs assumes a special form in them, and these special 
formations have been used as bases of the classification of the 
verbal stems by the Indian grammarians. 

The aorist is formed by adding to the unmodified verbal root 
the short forms of the suffixes and prefixing the augment: ada, 
“he gave” (for adaSa), from the root da. 

The pluperfect is formed by doubling the root of the verb, 
but as in Greek the consonant is weakened, & becomes c’,; the 
only example known is the third person of the potential 
caharaiya, from the very irregular verb kara, ‘to do.” 

The conjunctive mood is formed by adding a to the stem 
before the personal suffixes: bavataiya, 3rd pers. of the pre- 
sent of the conjunctive, from bava (root baw). The character- 
istic a merely lengthens the final a of the stem. 

The ‘potential is formed by adding ya to the stem before the 
personal suffixes: avajanaiya, 3rd pers. aorist from the compound 
verb ava-jana, ‘to kill.” 

As examples of the imperative we may quote: padiya and 
patava, from the root pa, ‘‘to protect.” 

Besides these moods and the middle voice, the Old Persian 
verb had also two other forms—considered by the Indian gram- 
marians as simple derivatives—the passive and causative. 

The passive is formed by adding ya to the verbal stem, and 
takes the personal suffixes of the middle voice, from which it 
is distinguished only in the special tenses: tahayamahaya, ‘‘ we 
are called ;” asaratiyata, ‘he was broken,” and several other 
examples taking the suffixes of the middle voice. 

The causative, of which we have but few examples, is formed 
by adding aya to the stem, and it takes the personal suffixes of 
the active: avasatayama, “I caused to be placed,” from ava- 
sata, ‘to stand.” 
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All verbs are supposed to be derived from a root, and they 
may be divided into ten classes according to the modification 
experienced by the root in the two special tenses. 

(1.) The verbs of the first class are those the vowel of which 
is strengthened or lengthened, or as it is called in the Sanscrit, 
gunated, a of the root becomes @, 7 ad or ay, w au or av, and 
takes the vowel of union a; the root bau, “to be,” makes 
bava in abava 3rd. pers. sing. imperfect; guba, “to speak,” 
makes gauba in gaubataiya 3rd. per. present. 

(2.) In the second class the root does not suffer any change, 
but takes directly the personal suffixes: bara, “to carry,” 
makes abarama 1st pers. imperfect. 

(3.) The verbs of the third class are those in which the first 
consonant is doubled : the root dd, “ to give,” makes adada 3rd 
pers. imperfect. 

(4.) In the fourth class the suffix zya is added to the root, 
the passive derivatives belong to this class: the root, mara, 
“to die,” makes maraiya in amaraiyata 3rd pers. imperfect. 

(5.) The verbs of the fifth class add nava to the root: the 
root vara, “to declare,” makes varanava in varanavataiya 3rd 
pers. present of the potential. 

(6.) The sixth class includes the verbs which take the per- 
sonal suffixes with the vowel of union a; but as all words 
must end-in a vowel in Old Persian, this class is practically the 
same as the second : jwa, ‘to live,” makes jevahaya 2nd pers. 
present. 

(7.) The seventh class, which is composed in Sanscrit with 
the verb inserting a nasal before the last consonant of the root, 
practically does not exist in Old Persian, as a nasal at the end 
of a closed syllable is always dropped. The Sanscrit band is 
bada, “to bind,” in Old Persian. See, however, further on, the 
form akunausa from the root ku. 

(8.) The verbs of the eighth class add wva to the root : dana, 
“to flow,” makes danauva in danauvataiya 3rd pers. present. 

(9.) In the ninth class the verbs add za to the root: di, “ to 
take away,” makes dina in adina 3rd pers. imperfect. 

(z0.) The verbs of the tenth class add aya to the root, the 
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vowel of the root is besides gunated: guda, “ to hide,” makes 
gaudaya in apa-gaudayahaya 2nd pers. present of the con- 
junctive. 

The irregularities observed in certain verbs come from the 
fact that the same verb sometimes follows two or more classes 
in some of its forms, or that one verb is only used in certain 
tenses or persons, the others being supplied by another stem, as 
in our verb “to go,” past “ went.” As a specimen, the verb 
“to be” might be given as far as it is known from the inscrip- 
tions: the root as in Sanscrit has become aha, but the h is 
generally dropped altogether, the primitive s reappears in the - 
third person of the singular. 


Perfect sing., Ist pers. amiya, plur. amahaya. 
foe] 5) 
au etic ahaya, ,, _- 
a Sarde. asataiya, ,, hataiya. 
Imperfect Sool ee rShee ahama, ,, = 
POS ental aha, ay) GL 
Conjunctive sing., 3rd. pers. ahatatya, ,, — 


We have besides a third person plural with the suffix of the 
middle voice, ahata, written once ahata. 
From the root baw are taken the following forms : 


Imperfect 1st pers. abavam. 
2nd ,, abava, plur. abava. 
Conjunctive 3rd _,, bavatatya. 
Potential aorist, 3rd pers. batya, with the change of 
u into @, 


The verb kara, “to do,” gives us another example. Most 
of its forms are taken from the root kw, according to the fifth 
class, 7.e. with the suffix nava reduced sometimes to na (ninth 
class), or according to the second class. The forms found in 
the texts are : 


Present conjunctive, 2nd pers. sing. kunavahaya. 

Imperfect, rst pers. sing. akwnavama, plur. akiima, 

Imperfect, 3rd pers. sing. akiinau¥a and akinaXa, plur. aki- 
nava. 
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The form akinauXa must be brought back to the seventh 
class, with insertion of na in the root, the m not being dropped, 
because the stem ends in a double vowel. 


Pluperfect potential, 3rd pers. c’aharatyd, in which the & 
has become aspirated into h. 


Of the middle voice we have: 


Imperfect, 3rd pers. akunavata ; plural, akunavata and 
akuta. 


Of the passive derivation we have: 
Imperfect, 3rd pers. sing. akunavayata. 


The texts give us also the infinitive, c’aratanaiya, where 
the k& is weakened into c’, and the past participle karata 
or karata. 


ADVERBS. 


Nouns in the accusative, locative, and instrumental are used 
as adverbs; niurama, “now,” is no doubt the accusative of 
a disused noun. 

The special formative of adverb was ta or da, which is 

found in takata, ‘‘ exactly, immediately ;” ada, “then;” dda, 
“here,” &. 
_ The negative is maya. Another negative is ma, which forms, 
with the verbs, kinds of prohibitives, After this particle the 
augment of the verb is dropped: ma tarasama (for ma atara- 
sama), ‘that I may not fear.” Properly speaking this prohi- 
bitive particle may be considered as a conjunction, 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 


The copula is expressed by uta, “and,” and the two enclitics 
va and c’a. ; 
The principal conjunctions are : 
taya, “that;” daita . .. yata, “till” or “as: long Saas 
as ;” yadiya, “when ;” mataya, “lest,” &e. 


Many of the adverbs are also used as conjunctions. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


The prepositions, which play, as we have seen, an important 
part in the formation of words, have a nominal origin, and are, 
when used isolated, found with the flexions: so we have wpa, 
‘“‘on,” instrumental of wpa; the genitive pataixa, “to, against,” 
and the locative patatya, ‘‘for, at,” from patai. 

In the syntax will be given the list of the prepositions found 
in the texts, not in composition, with their meaning, their use, 
and the cases they govern. It need only be mentioned here 
that some prepositions are found only in composition, and that 
such a preposition as patazya is used as postposition as well as 
preposition, and even as enclitie postposition, in which case it 
really forms a kind of flexion or case. 

para is used as a postposition with pronouns: ava-para, 
“thereto,” and with the flexion of the accusative, hayd-para, 
“towards them,” taken adverbially. 


SYNTAX. 


A noun in the singular may be used as a collective, taking 
the verb in the plural: haya amahama haXayataiya aha, “our 
(family) were kings.” ; 

In a few cases the same word designates the country and its 
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inhabitants: parasa, “a Persian” and “Persia;” mada, “a 
Mede” and ‘“‘ Media.” Sometimes a word is used indifferently 
in the singular or plural to designate a country: mudaraya and 
mudaraya, “ Egypt.” The names of people are generally in 
the plural, kuSacya, “the Cossceans.” 

The dual is rare and generally replaced by the plural ; it is 
preserved only to designate pairs: gausa, ‘the two ears.” 

The force and meaning of the flexions had been to a great 
extent lost, and they are often replaced by prepositions. 

The nominative marks the subject. 

The genitive is used without preposition. The noun in the 
genitive may precede or follow its regent: kurauSa pautra, 
“son of Cyrus;” vasana auramazadaha, “by the favour of 
Ormazd.” The dative being lost in the nouns, it is expressed by 
the genitive: karahayda avata ataha, “he spoke so to the army.” 

- The accusative marks the direct object, without preposition : 
avama mataixatama akunavata, “they made him leader,” 
Without a preposition, or with the preposition abaiya, “to,” it 
marks the direction towards a place, there can therefore be two 
accusatives: avama adama faraisayama arminama, ‘I sent him 
to Armenia ;” abaiya avama naditabairama aSaiyava, “it went 
over to this Nidintabel.” In this case, however, properly speak- 
ing, it marks the dative of direction. 

The instrumental marks the manner: vasana, “by the 
favour.” 

The ablative is never used without a preposition (see preposi- 
tions). 

The locative is often used: apaiya, ‘‘in water ;’ 
‘“‘in boat ;” dahayauxauva, “in the provinces.” 

The adjective agrees with the substantive it qualifies, in 
gender, number, and case: ha&adyataiya ahayaya bumiya vaza- 
rakaya, “king of this great earth.” 

Often the adjective is united to the noun by the relative pro- 
noun, which may be translated by the article: karama tayama 
hamitraiyama, “the people the rebellious.” 

There is no agreement when the words are merely in apposi- 


tion. 
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In a comparison the word compared to is placed after the 
comparative with the preposition hac’a: apatarama hac'a parasa, 
“other than Persia.” After the superlative of comparison the 
genitive is used: mataiXata buganama, “the greatest of the 
gods,” 

The cardinal numerals are always written in ciphers, and are 
placed before the noun; x1x hamarana, “1g battles.” 

When the number is the total of a summation, it follows the 
noun: faraharavama dahaydva xxi, ‘‘in all 23 provinces.” 

Cardinal numbers may be taken abstractly: vur hasa- 
yataiya aha, ‘8 were kings.” 

With the day giving the date the cardinal numbers are given, 
not the ordinal; the day is placed in the instrumental, preceded 
by the month im the genitive, and followed by the adverb 
“exactly :” anamakahaya mahaya 1 rauc'abaisa takata, on 
the 2nd day (lit. 2 days) of the month of Anamaka exactly.” - 

The ordinals are real adjectives: patacya traitaiyama, “ the 
third time.” 

The personal pronouns are used emphatically with the verbs. 

As there are no possessive pronouns, these are expressed by 
the genitive of the personal pronouns: mana paitd, “‘ the father 
of me.” 

The enclitic pronouns are attached to nouns, pronouns, and 
particles, but not to verbs, except the enclitic di, which is also - 
attached to verbs. This union of enclitics is, after all, only a 
question of prosody; these words having no accent, were not 
considered as words in Old Persian, but written merely to the 
preceding word which happened to be before them. The 
enclitic has, therefore, not necessarily any connection with the 
word to which it is joined, 

The relative pronoun agrees with the word it represents : 
ima dahayava taya mand pataiyaiSa, “these provinces which 
pay homage to me.” 

The relative is used as a kind of article to unite words placed 
in apposition: gawmatama tayama maguma, “Gaumata the 
Magian ” (accusative), 

The distinction between the active and middle voices is 
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always made, though some of the forms of the two voices are 
confused. The middle and passive voices are much more often 
confounded. The middle voice is neuter or reflective: hawva 
udapatata, ‘he rebelled ;” haxatrama hauva agarabayata, ‘he 
seized (for himself) the empire.” For the passive: ava akuna- 
vayata, “this was done ;” hauva atrina basata anayata abaiya 
mama, “this Atrina was brought prisoner to me,” these two 
examples will be sufficient. 

The pronoun subject of the verb is often expressed even 
when the noun is already given. In the last example, for 
instance, it is really: “he, Atrina, was,” &c. 

The present requires no explanation. 

The imperfect answers exactly to the English past: it is the 
historical tense. It expresses also, like the imperfect of the 
Latin tongues, a lasting action prolonged sometimes even till 
the present: adama-Saima avajanama, “I killed him ;” avahaya 
kabaujtyahaya barata aha, “a brother was to this Kambyses ;” 
adama-Xama haxayataiya aham, “I was (and still am) their 
king ;” kara haya naditabairahaya taigarama adaraya, “the 
army of Nidintabel was holding the Tigris.” 

The imperfect has sometimes, especially after yata, the force 
of pluperfect: “I worked;” yata gaumata vitama tayama 
amdhama natya parabara, ‘so that Gaumata might not have 
superseded our clan.” 

The aorist answers to the past perfect, and expresses an 
action quite finished: haya tmama baumima ada, “‘who has 
given this earth.” The aorist also may have the force of 
a pluperfect: kara hac'a yadaya faratarata, hauva haca-ma 
hamitraiya abava, “the army had separated itself from duty, 
it became rebel against me.” 

The conjunctive mood is used to express the future: ada- 
taiya azada bavataiya, “then knowledge will be to thee.” 

The potential expresses a doubt or a wish, and is used for 
conditional: awramazada-taya jata uta-taiya tauma. ma baiya, 
“may Ormazd be thy enemy and no family be to thee.” 

The imperative expresses an,order or a wish. Often a sen- 


tence begins in the potential and finishes in the imperative : 
H 
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uta-taiyt tauma vasatya batya uta daragama jwa, “and may 
a numerous family be to thee and live long.” 

The infinitive, always in the locative, is used-as in our 
modern tongues after another verb, but without any preposition : 
aixa hada kara pataixa mama hamaranama c'aratanaiya, ‘he 
came to do battle against me with an army.” 

The negative is generally placed before the verb: haya mana 
natya gaubataiya, “who does not call himself mine.” It is 
also placed before noun: adama naiya baradiya amiya, “1 
am not Bardes.” And it is repeated before every noun and 
even adjective: naiya aha marataiya naiya pdadrasa naiya 
amahama taumayd, ‘‘ there was no man, neither Persian, nor of 
our family.” 

The conjunction faya unites simply two phrases; the verb of 
the second may be in the indicative: taya adam amiya, “ that 
I am.” 

After yata the imperfect is used when it means “ when,” and 
the conjunctive when it means “in order that.” Yadiya 
governs the conjunctive in the conditional sentences. When it 
means “ when” it is followed by the imperfect, 


The prepositions found in the texts are: 


abaiya, “to, against,” with the accusative. 

abaixa, ‘on,’ with the locative. 

antva, ‘along, on,” with the locative. 

atara, “in,” with the accusative. 

ayasata, with,” with the accusative, 

upd, “for,” with the accusative. 

uparaiya, “over,” with the accusative (in two doubtful pas- 
sages only). 

pataiya alone, or with the ordinal number in the neuter, it 
is used for “again” or “time:” pata‘ya traitalyama, “the 
third time ;” in these cases it may be a neuter noun,"used alone 
or with an adjective as adverbial locution. With nouns this 
particle is postposed, with the instrumental “in, by:” 27a 
patatya, ‘in clan,” with the locative ‘‘on;” wzamaya-pataiya, 
“on a cross.” | 
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pataixa, “against,” with the accusative. 

paraiya, ‘ou, about,”’ with the accusative. 
- pasa, “behind,” with the genitive. 

hada, “‘ with, by means of,” with the instrumental. 
 hac’a, “by, from,” with the ablative. 


Syntax oF SENTENCES. 


Old Persian is rather free in its construction. As a rule the 
subject stands first and the verb is thrown to the end of the 
sentence, immediately before the verb is placed the complement, 
and before this one the object ; the indirect object precedes the 
direct object: the formula is therefore s-i-o-c-v. The determina- 
tive of time, place, or state is generally placed at the head of 
the sentence before the subject: pasdva kara babatruviya hac’a- 
ma hamitraiya abava, ‘then the Babylonian people became 
rebel to me.” 

When there is an emphatic statement, the verb is placed 
first: tataiya darayavauia hasayataiya, “the king Darius 
said ;” natya aha marataiya, “there was not a man.” 

The reason of the action follows generally the verb; the in- 
direct object, being confounded sometimes with it, is also thrown 
back after the verb in some cases: pasava hamitraiya hagamata 
paraita pataxa dadaraxaima hamaranama c'aratanaiya, “ then 
the enemies gathered together (and) came to make battle 
against Dadarses ;” hamitraiya abava haca-ma, “they became 
rebel against me.” 

The complement and the object may be also placed after 
the verb: vaSana auramazadaha kara haya mand avana 
karama tayama hamitraiyama aja vasaiya, “by the favour of 
Ormazd my army killed the rebel army in great number ;” 
adama karama faraixayama babairuma, “I sent an army to 
Babylon.” : 

When‘the subject is expressed emphatically it is sometimes 
placed near the verb after the object: babairuma hauva agara- 
bayata, “he took Babylon for himself.” 
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The mention of a date is a determinative, and placed at the 
beginning of the sentence: atraiyadiyahaya mdhaya Xvi. 
raucabaixa takata aha, “it was exactly on the roth (lit. the 
10 days) of the month of Atriyadiya.” 

When the verb has two objects one is often placed after it: 
adam hada kamanaibaixa maratatyaibasa avama magum avaja- 
nama uta tayat-Xaiya faratama marataiyad anuxiya ahata, “1 
with faithful men killed this Magian and his chief followers 
who were with him.” 

The complex period offers no difficulty, as every one of its 
members is considered as a compound expression, and placed in 
the same order as the simple elements of an ordinary sentence, 

The sentences beginning by “if, when,” &c., are considered 
as determinative and placed before the principal sentence: yata 
adama babairiva ahama ima dahayava tayahac'a-ma hamitraiya 
abava parasa uvaja, &e., “when I was at Babylon, these 
provinces, which became rebel against me, (were) Persia, 
Susiana,” &c. 

The following sentences will show that the construction is 
very regular : 

naiya aha marataiya naiya parasa naiya mada natya ama- 
hama taumaya kasac'aiya haya avama gaumatama tayama 
maguma haxatrama ditama c'aharaiyd, “there was not a man, 
neither Persian, nor Medic, nor any of our family whoever, who 
could have taken the power from Gaumata the Magian.” 

We have in this last sentence an example of double accusa- 
tives: haSatrama ditama is really the complement of the verb: 
literally it is “‘who could have made Gaumata, the power 
taken away.” 

karama vasaiya avajanaiya haya paranama baradiyama 
adana avahayaradiya karama avajanaiya mataya-mama haxand- 
sataiya taya adama natya baradiya amiya haya kiirauka pautra, 
“he killed many people who had known the old Smerdis, for 
which reason did he kill the people: ‘lest they should know 
me that I am not Smerdis who (is) the son of Cyrus.’” 

kaSac'aiya natya adaraXanauka c'aiac'aiya tasatanaiya 
paraiya gaumatama tayama magima yata adama arasama 
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pasava adama auramazadama patatyavahatya, auramazada- 
maiya upasatama abara, “any one dared not say anything 
about Gaumata the Magian till I came, afterwards I prayed to 
Ormazd, Ormazd brought me help.” 

pasava hauva kara haya mana kapada nama dahayauxa 
madaiya avada mama cata amanaya yata arasama madama, 
“afterwards this army which (is) mine waited for me there, a 
province of Media called Kampada, till I reached Media,” 


THE END, 
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